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As a leading U.S. publishing firm, 
Miller Freeman serves many key 
industries with highly-specialized 
journals that provide selective 
readership and selective advertis- 
ing coverage. Markets outside the 
U.S. are served by long-estab- 
lished publications in the world- 
wide mining and pulp and paper 
industries; plus external coverage 
of construction, commercial fish- 
eries and forest products through 
CONSTRUCTION WORLD, 
PACIFIC FISHERMAN IN- 
TERNATIONAL, THE LUM- 
BERMAN, THE TIMBERMAN, 
and a new publication, WORLD 
WOOD, which will have a con- 
trolled circulation of over 8,000 
in 85 countries. 

The combination of these ac- 
tivities provides international 
advertisers with a single source 
for selective advertising coverage 
and for authoritative market data 
on a variety of international 
industries and markets. Contact 
your nearest Miller Freeman office 
for any information you require. 
We’re glad to be of service. 
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Lucky 13! 


Someone with a special bend for such things has 
come up with the fact that the ominous figure 13 has 
played quite a role in the history of IAA. 

It has had 13 Presiderits since its first one, Shirley 
F. Woodell, who held office 1938-40. 

For the first 13 years, Walter R. Bickford was the 
Secretary of the Association and it spent its first 13 
years in headquarters at 20 Vesey Street in New York. 

It now has 13 chapters, including the one just 
established in Tokyo. 

. . and this is our 13th issue of THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL ADVERTISER. 


Se 8 © 


Our next issue will be a “double header.” It will 
contain a Special Section on Spain which will be 
particularly timely in view of the European Congress 
of IAA which will be held in Madrid September 
20-22. It will also carry the full report of our Research 
Committee on Advertising Expenditures around the 
World, broken down by countries, by media and by 
industries. 

This study has been vastly expanded over last year’s 
compilation by the addition of several countries for 
which figures had not previously been available. This 
will be a valuable source of reference, particularly for 
advertisers and agency people concerned with budget- 
ing and media selection. 

Henry R. WEBEL 
Editor 


The President Speaks 


At the Annual Meeting of the International Adver- 
tising Association, at which he was re-elected Presi- 
dent, Elmo C. Wilson gave the following account of 
his stewardship during the year just ended: 


“This is the Annual Meeting of the IAA and in this 
position I am reminded of the story of the chimpanzee 
who escaped from the Barnum and Bailey Circus, and 
when they finally tracked him down, he was in the 
stacks of books at the public library. When his keeper 
came up-to him, he was clutching in his right hand 
a copy of Darwin’s “Origin of the Species” and in his 
left hand he had a copy of the Bible. The keeper said 
to him, ““My goodness, what are you doing up here?” 
And the chimpanzee said, “I am trying to find out 
whether I am my brother’s keeper, or my keeper’s 
brother”. 


“In a sense, the position of the President of this 
Organization is to answer such questions. 


“The average Annual Report is traditionally sup- 
posed to look back on the year and make it very pos- 
itive that this has been a year when we have gone up- 
ward and onward. And who am I to break this tradi- 
tion? It was an eventful and prolific year. 


“Starting with last things first, we have just come 
through a very successful Congress. We had an excel- 
lent representation both on the Program itself and 
from abroad. We had a very, very distinguished reci- 
pient of the IAA Man-of-the-Year Award who came 
all the way from Japan, Mr. Yoshida, who added 
grace and dignity, I am sure, to our proceedings. 


“The important innovation at this Congress was the 
International Advertising Contest which was tried for 
the first time and received a fantastic welcome from 
the people who participated. 


“By the way, we had a sort of bull session after the 
Congress, taking advantage of some of the people who 
had come here from abroad, to talk about what we 
might do which would make it more beneficial to them 
in future years. I think we received some excellent sug- 
gestions which we will put into operation next year. 


“Speaking of conferences, let me also just mention 
to those of you who have not been aware of it, that the 
European Council will be having its Congress in Ma- 
drid in September and I hope that as many of you as 
possible will be able to attend. 


“The Chapters are coming along fine. We added 
new Chapters this year in Sweden, Holland, Los An- 
geles, and Tokyo, in addition to the Chapters already 
launched in New York, Cleveland, Curagao, Chicago, 
Caracas, Argentina, Pittsburgh, France and London. 
There is another one, in a prominent neighboring Re- 
public to the South, which will be coming up for ap- 
proval very soon. 


“We have finally released for publication the Man- 
ual of International Advertising Standards and Prac- 
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Sales Idea Taps 
New Middle Market 





In a recent article entitled “Hard Sell Airline”, Time Magazine tells 
the story of Varig, a Brazilian airline searching for new ways to fill added 
seat capacity created by jet equipment on the route between Brazil and the 
United States. 

Taking a leaf from U.S. tourism, Varig designed a package called the 
“Tour of Your Life” based on the fly-now-pay-later principle. Public reac- 
tion to the idea far exceeded the airline’s grandest expectation. As Time 
said, “The demand from Brazil’s growing middle class was so immediate 
that Varig had to increase ten flights to fourteen.” 


Varig’s experience is just another proof that the growing middle 
class in Latin America presents a new and vital market to advertisers who 
realize the pent-up purchasing power of this group. They are the people 
who are buying cars and television and Hi-Fi sets. And they are buying 
the products of the manufacturer who appeals directly to them in terms of 
their own interest. 


The people in this middle group — the small business man, the middle 
management executive and supervisor, the engineer and technician — are 
also important to the industrial advertiser because of the increasing in- 
fluence they are exercising in business and industry. These are the people 
who specify and recommend the products industry needs and buys. 


In this growing and important group, those who are the most 
mechanically interested buy and read MECANICA POPULAR. From the 
time the magazine started in Latin America in 1947, circulation has 
grown from 40,000 to over 265,000. And this growth has been achieved 
with a single copy price that is approximately twice that of other leading 
magazines. 


The following facts will provide an idea of how the unique and distinct 
market represented by the readers of MECANICA POPULAR compare. 


35 years Average reader age 

$5,716 Average family income 

59.5% College or technical school education 
72% Heads of family 

63% Own their homes 

71% Own cars 

82.2% Work in business and government 

69% Hold managerial or supervisory positions 
74% Influence or specify business purchases 


This is the kind of people who are reading MECANICA POPULAR 
in ever-growing numbers. Since they are mechanically interested, they are 
a more responsive and better-than-average audience for the manufacturer 
of consumer or business products who advertises to them. 
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tices which has been in preparation for some five years. 
Without going into all of the details of that Manual, let 
me say that I think it will provide a definite service 
to the members here and abroad, and I hope that all 
of you will see to it that you get a copy. 


“We have also, this year, inaugurated a couple of 
general projects under a Committee headed by Sylvan 
Barnet and Oscar Cornejo, which will add a great 
deal to the service which the Association will perform 
in the coming years. 


“The first of these projects involves the naming of 
Chapter representatives, who will work with Barney 
Barnet and Oscar in formulating projects, in passing 
resolutions, in suggesting things, in other words, on 
which the Association can take a stand, in the form of 
publication in THE INTERNATIONAL ADVERTISER or in 
the form of resolutions at our Annual Congress. In- 
cluded also on this Committee are Len Hulbert, Monte 
Johnson, Joe Palmer, Baxter Reese, Gene Weyeneth, 
and Jim Gilbert as an ex-officio member. 


“In addition, we have also set up a Headquarters 
Technical Project Group, which is designed to give 
better representation to some of the diverse elements 
in the Organization. I think all of us find that the one 
thing in the Congresses which is most worthwhile is 
the roundtable discussions where you can get together 
with people in the same field and thrash out your 
common problems. And I would say that perhaps in 
the future we should have more of these roundtables, 
and roundtables that are more specific in their interest. 


“The industries which have been selected so far for 
this Technical Project Operation, and which will work 
to prepare papers and set up the standards for these 
industries, are as follows: Drugs-Ethical and Proprie- 
tary — John Saunders is heading that project at Head- 
quarters; Chemicals — William Trotter; Automotive 
— Frank Finn; Jndustrial — Robert Whitney; Ap- 
pliances — Edwin David; Toiletries and Cosmetics — 
Harold Naideau; Food, Beverages and Tobacco — 
Fred Fleischman. Again, local Chapter representatives 
will be appointed for each of these Groups. It will take 
time for this to get into full action but we think that 
by next Fall we will be going along well in these pro- 
jects. 

“THE INTERNATIONAL ADVERTISER, as you know, is 
finishing its first year of publication and, despite the 
many difficulties in launching a journal such as this, 
and particularly launching it with a one-man, all-pur- 
pose Publisher, Editor, Business Manager, Salesman, 
Copywriter and Make-up man, I think we can all feel 
proud of and very grateful for the job which Henry 
Webel has done. 


“On the ever-onward-and-upward score, we are al- 
ways pleased by the growth of the Association, and this 
year we have added some 334 members, which brings 
us well over the 1500 mark. I think this is something 
which points up also the terrific increase in work which 
this increased membership has put on the facilities of 


the Headquarters Staff. It is only 10 years ago that 
this Association had a total of 300 members here and 
abroad. 


“T cannot close this brief resume of the year’s ac- 
tivities without a note of appreciation to the Head- 
quarters Staff under Jim Gilbert. I am sure it must be 
obvious to you that the increase in the functions which 
this Staff performs has been simply fantastic as the 
result of this quintupled membership in the past ten 
years, and yet the Staff has continued to do a magnifi- 
cent job, under these pressures and demands. 


“Finally, I would like to express my sincerest thanks 
to the Board, itself, which has served so loyally and 
given so many, many hours of its time to the work of 
the Association, and thanks to all of you for your sup- 
port and backing in the last year.” 





Growth of IAA 
in Europe 


Our Regional Vicepresident for Europe, Dr. Ru- 
dolf Farner has reported a significant growth in mem- 
bership in several countries, a stationary status in some, 
a decline in none. 


The overall net gain in the first six months of this 
year was 57, as shown in the following breakdown. 








Total Total % 
Country Jan. 1, 1961 June 30, 1961 June 30, 1961 
Austria 7 7 2% 
Belgium 13 23 5% 
Denmark 7 7 2% 
Finland 21 21 4% 
France 62 68 15% 
Germany 30 33 % 
Greece 6 6 1% 
Holland 30 34 % 
Ireland 1 1 -- 
Lichtenstein 1 | — 
Italy 12 14 3% 
Norway 9 9 2% 
Spain 30 40 7% 
Sweden 59 69 14% 
Switzerland 29 33 % 
United Kingdom 101 109 24% 
Total 418 475 100% 
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Proceedings 
of the 
I3th Annual World Congress 
INTERNATIONAL ADVERTISING ASSOCIATION 


New York, New York 
April 17 - 18 - 19, 1961 


Part Il 





+ 





Theme: 
“WORLD MARKETING x PROSPECTS * PROBLEMS «x PROFITS” 


Part I of the Convention Proceedings appeared in the June 1961 issue of THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL ADVERTISER. We are now presenting a report on the Panel Discussions which 


took place on the morning of the second day; the address delivered at the luncheon; the Round 


Table Sessions in the afternoon, and the talks given on the closing day of the very successful 1961 


World Congress of I.A.A. 


Congress Chairman Harry Thompson opened the Tuesday morning session and turned the 
chair over to Bernard Musnik, President of Publicis Corporation, New York, because, as he put 
it, “it might be a good idea to have a change of faces on the rostrum.” 


The subject that was assigned to the first panel was: 
World Marketing Problems 
an examination of the special needs of international marketing companies today 


“Today is problem day,” 
said Mr. Musnik, “and, in 
going through Bartlett’s 
Familiar Quotations I ran 
across this line, 

The biggest problem in 

the world could have 

been solved when it was 
small! 

“Tt is not for me to say 
whether or not the problems 
of the international advertis- 
ing business are large or small but in what I always feel 
is a limitless field for the future I might suggest they’re 
all small presently, so I suggest we all proceed to solve 
them before they become too large. 

“The man to whom we are entrusting the leader- 
ship of our worthy panel through some of these prob- 
lems is Alfred di Scipio, Vice President of International 
Telephone and Telegraph.” 





Bernard Musnik 


Moderator di Scipio: I 
can promise you that the 
panel will do its best, despite 
the narrowness of the sub- 
ject, and will try to keep it 
within the framework of the 
Congress. , 

For our own purposes, we 
elected not to try to instruct 
the gentlemen on the panel 
specifically as to the types of 
problems to which they Alfred di Scipio 
should address their opening remarks. The reason for 
this was that these gentlemen represent three separate 
phases of corporate life. Mr. Bowman will talk about 
a company that is essentially a manufacturer, Mr. 
Serena will talk about a service type of activity, and 
Mr. Scott will talk from his experience in the con- 
sumer products business. So we'll hear from them the 
thoughts that first come to their minds. 
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It will pain our Advertising Director and the re- 
presentatives of our advertising agency who are seated 
among you to hear me say it, but I admit to severe 
doubts that all of you know the type of product my 
company manufactures and sells — or the markets we 
serve. 

Rockwell Manufacturing Company is in the mach- 
ined metal products business, and we sell overseas gen- 
erally to manufacturing and process industries and 
also, as a special and sizable market, to just about all 
phases of the petroleum and natural gas business. Be- 
cause over 50 per cent of the world’s petroleum capital 
expenditures —including production, refining, trans- 
portation and marketing— are now made outside of 
the U.S. domestic market, this segment of our foreign 
business has unusual importance to us and forms a 
framework or background for much of our overseas 
sales promotion considerations. 

For your personal interest, I should add that Rock- 
well makes three kinds of products: (1) measuring 
devices, such as petroleum, gas and water meters, 
parking meters, taxi meters and voting machines (2) 
control devices, such as lubricated plug valves and reg- 
ulating valves and (3) portable and stationary electric 
power tools, both wood and metal-working, for in- 
dustry, schools and the home workshop. 

Domestic sales last year were approximately $116- 
millions; international sales totaled about $18-millions, 
part of them being United States exports. 

It will be obvious that, because we sell generally to 
industry and not to the public, our concept of market- 
ing and the concurrent problems of companies oi our 
size and orientation is a far different thing from that 
of the other gentlemen on the panel here. 

The major consideration of medium-sized industrial 
product manufacturers as they try to expand abroad 
is the problem of establishing satisfactory channels of 
distribution. I think this is the major problem because 
in so many international trade publications I see long 
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Gilbert Bowman 


Vice President, International Division 
Rockwell Manufacturing Company 


GitBert Bowman graduated from the University of Detroit in 1936 and joined 
Rockwell in 1939 as a sales engineer. Selling carried Mr. Bowman up through 
ranks of Rockwell and he assumed his present position in 1959. Active in 
various world trade conferences, he is also a Director of Allegheny Airlines 
and Peacock Brothers Limited of Montreal. 


listings headed, “Trade opportunities”, ‘“Representa- 
tion wanted”, “Representative Available’. 

Although we now have a well-manned sales organ- 
ization headquartered in Geneva, with its own salaried 
area managers and representatives located in several 
areas of the world, the diversity of our product lines is 
such that we cannot afford to maintain direct con- 
sumer distribution nor can we even utilize the full- 
time services of a distributor. We must have good 
agents and we must compete with other products for 
their time. 

I could cite many examples but I simply want to 
make the point that it is essential that we do business 
through multi-product agents, and that we cannot 
possibly advertise all our products in all foreign mark- 
ets. We therefore place considerable reliance on these 
agents to do a sales job for us. 

Like many other medium-sized metal products 
manufacturers, our growth in the international market- 
place has been largely accomplished in the years since 
World War II. We originally relied on United States- 
based export houses to market our products abfoad 
through their agents. After we decided to establish our 
own foreign sales organization, we did inherit some of 
these same agents abroad, but we required additional 
representation as markets grew or new products or 
new applications for our existing products developed. 

Our experience in developing a distributor system 
had been limited to experience in the United States, 
where sales are generally handled by our own sales 
force. Our United States experience was of little help 
to us. 

So, we hired an export manager and turned the 
problem over to him. He was an expert linguist, a man 
familiar with many aspects of foreign trade, but his 
background did not meet with our necessities of estab- 
lishing technically-able, mechanically-oriented dis- 
tributors. 

We tried several cut price schemes involving ex- 


tensive correspondence sales brochures that literally 
sold our product effortlessly but we made very little 
progress by these long-range tactics and came to the 
conclusion that there is no painless way to do the job. 
To get good distributors and to get them to work for 
you requires direct personal contact and constant fol- 
low-up. 

Therefore, we put our own area managers in the 
field, at considerable expense, to do nothing but work 
with, train and inform our distributors. We back them 
up with trips by engineers from our United States 
plants, as required. 

Generally, and obviously, this burden of establishing 
a good distributor organization is the responsibility of 
a company’s own field managers. They personally must 
search out, develop and conclude distributor arrange- 
ments but, psychologically, it is much easier to get 
quality representation if the prospective sales outlet 
knows about you and your products. It is also desirable 
to have sales representatives, who are enthusiastic 
about their affiliation with you after you have con- 
cluded an agreement. 

To us this means not only selling the man on our 
products but also convincing him that our company is 
active and aggressive as well, and doing it repetitively, 
which brings me to two things I’m sure of: 

First, whether you are selling with your own sales 
force or through agents, your effectiveness can be in- 
creased by the support of a good advertising program; 


second, what is a good advertising program in the 
United States is not necessarily a practical advertising 
program for world markets. 


Because this is a meeting of international advertising 
and marketing executives, I will devote the few re- 
maining minutes to a particular advertising program 
we have undertaken with the aim of not only getting 
prospective distributors interested in our products and 
in our company, but keeping them interested in us 
after we’ve signed them up. To help our own field 
sales representatives accomplish these ends as well as 
help them sell our products, dual targets that we are 
convinced are not necessarily incompatible, we have 
developed a program, which we think is bringing re- 
sults. 


This has been accomplished within the restrictions 
of a moderate budget and a multi-product line. The 
program is simply this: 

We have initiated a series of advertisements, which 
appear in international media and which are titled, 
“News of Rockwell”. About four or five product in- 
stallation photographs are used in each ad. These pic- 
tures carry a brief title and description of the product 
application. We try to use only new and interesting 
products or product applications. We obviously hope 
to convince the ultimate consumer that we have supe- 
rior products, designed by top engineers for progres- 
sive companies to use. 





Promoting an 


. a = 


Fabrizio Serena 


General Manager (U.S.) 
Alitalia 


Fasrizio SERENA was born in Rome. An old airline hand, Mr. Serena has seen 
duty in Europe, Latin America and the US.—as well he might for he’s an 
adept linguist in five tongues—not to mention a prize-winning race car driver. 


Generally, airlines are still marketing their products 
under a concept that went out of date 15 years ago. 

Long ago we cornered the market of those people 
who would be susceptible to flying as a means of in- 
creasing their status or prestige — Further efforts to 
sell air transportation through this appeal are redun- 
dant. 

Competition among air transport companies is so 
great that we often seek competitive advantages just 
for the sake of competing — and ignore our customers 
and potential new markets. 





In the beginning flying was all adventure. As soon 
as it became safe enough to market — all marketing 
efforts were directed towards glamour — meals, lux- 
ury, hostesses, etc. This attracted many customers. Be- 
cause of relatively high cost of flying in those days, 
glamour market was the only one airline could hope to 
capture. 

During the initial period of flying the air carrier who 
had a newer, faster, more comfortable airplane mark- 
eted it as an advantage over his competitor — but al- 
ways in the upper bracket glamour market. If new air- 
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planes weren't developed fast enough to permit airline 
“A” to stay ahead of airline “X” and “Y”, then air- 
line “A” sought prettier stewardesses, bubblier wines, 
thicker steaks, other “frills” to maintain the competi- 
tive advantage. 

But since the end of World War II the airplane has 
progressively evolved into what the pioneers always 
hoped it would become a genuine means of trans- 
port. It has become incredibly fast —marvelously 
safe— relatively inexpensive as a means of transporta- 
tion. 

But for some short-sighted reason many of us have 
elected to ignore this progress when we set out to sell 
our product. Look at the evidence! From every second 
or third ad a pretty hostess smiles from the page. This 
is varied sometime with a pretty hostess smilingly serv- 
ing a gourmet’s meal. Sometimes she smilingly adjusts 
a pillow. These services are good. We don’t advocate 
doing away with them. But overemphasis of only these 
qualities isn’t smart merchandising. The seasoned air 
traveler long ago became blasé about these services. 

The vast potential — the untapped market is made 
up of people who dream of faraway places — not sex 
or glamour or food. Are we devoting enough time, in- 
genuity, effort, imagination to demonstrating graph- 
ically that if you pay an airline a specified sum of 
money it can deposit you in the Via Veneto of Rome 
or San Marco’s square in Venice in fewer hours than 
those needed to make up a normal working day? 

Bad as it is in the U.S. Market, this is a failure that 
is much more glaring in other markets. In my own 
country, Italy, which as you know is enjoying a rela- 
tively high economy, there are thousands — possibly 
hundreds of thousands of potential tourists to the U.S. 





who have not only been oversold on the glamour of 
flying — but on the glamour and high cost of the U.S. 
itself. 

I find it most difficult to persuade my own col- 
leagues in Alitalia — who can fly at no cost — to 
come to the U.S. for their vacations. They are under 
the erroneous impression that tourism in this country 
is astronomically high. Prices at many resorts here 
—especially during off-season— are competitive with 
the Riviera’s and other European spas. Restrictions or 
propaganda are not soluitons to the dollar and trade 
imbalance. Worldwide marketing is. 

No single airline or combination of airlines and 
other transport companies has the means really to wage 
a marketing campaign of the proportions needed. If 
they all got together, however, they could go part of 
the way. Instead, they continue their old competitive 
battles against each other. Apparently, no one realizes 
that the vast increase in seat capacity of the jets has 
already exceeded the existing market. New markets 
are no longer desirable, they are essential. 

This is a time for positive action in worldwide mark- 
eting. No walls — not even iron curtains — can be 
built high enough completely to shut off one segment 
of the world from all others in this age of fast transpor- 
tation and communication. 

Action by any government to discourage free ex- 
change of people and goods is a negative action. Con- 
ceivably it could be possible to keep dollars, or lire, or 
pounds at home, but this troubled world will benefit 
much more if we work harder to get the escaped cur- 
rency back than if we keep it locked up. After all, res- 
triction is the communist way of world trade and free 
exchange is capitalism at its best. 








Even though we market a mass appeal consumer 
product, we frequently have a series of very difficult 
problems to overcome before the actual marketing of 
Seven-Up is started. 

We operate on a franchise basis, licensing local peo- 
ple or a local company to manufacture the end pro- 
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duct and distribute it in a given area in which the local 
firm has exclusive rights. 

While there are usually several potential licensees, 
finding the right one is sometimes quite a problem. It 
is surprising how often these candidates have money, 
or an established bottling business and no imagination 


or imagination with little capital or an inadequate bot- 
tling plant. The proper development of a market is a 
specialty selling business hence it requires people who 
are merchandisers—and sometimes these are not easy 
to find. Finding the person or the firm is a time con- 
suming job. 

After we have located the proper people and reached 
an understanding with them, then our job has only 
just begun. Our field representatives must then work 
with the local people in the training of key personnel 
from manufacturing to marketing. 

The basic methods which we teach to the local 
organization are the same as those used in the U. S. 
However, our training personnel have previously 
studied the local market so they can work with the 
local people and modify the selling tactics to work ef- 
fectively and efficiently under existing conditions. 

We have found that when the sales organization is 
thoroughly indoctrinated and trained to tell the 7-Up 
Story to the retail shopkeeper and any of his customers 
in his shop, the sale goes along very smoothly when 
couched in the local dialect or language. Our experi- 
ence has shown that the consumer is pretty much the 
same in his thinking and reactions wherever he may be. 

We are told the old story, “Our market is different” 
so often we could not accurately give an estimate. The 
phrase “Our market is different” is almost always fol- 
lowed by the phrase, ““You can’t do this or that in this 
market”—and yet when the procedure is followed, it 
invariably is successful. Our reason for being rather 
adamant about any change in our approach is due to 
the fact that in years passed we listened to such com- 
ments and when the licensee would keep pressing his 
point, we were naive enough to believe the story. We 
learned to disregard this thinking and insist the pattern 
be followed and have proven it to be a successful de- 
velopment procedure. 

We have irrefutable proof there is no substitute for 
selling—telling the story sampling the dealer and sel- 
ling him on carrying our product and merchandising 
it properly. 

We get our product into the retail shop and with 
displays and point of purchase signs get it into the 
hands of the consumer for the final sale. 

In our business, there really is no sale until the con- 
sumer has put his money on the counter and the cap 
is removed from the bottle—then, and only then is it 
a sale. All the other aspects of the transaction are mere- 
ly preliminary steps to the sale. 


In achieving our ultimate goal of volume sales, we 
employ media in various forms. This ranges from news- 
paper advertising on a limited scale at the start of 
marketing, primarily to enable the salesman to tell the 
retailer of the ads as a selling tool, to the use of radio, 
billboards, transportation cards and television, if it is 
available, after a reasonable percentage of distribution 
has been reached among the local retailers. 

We have found from experience that good distribu- 
tion, a minimum of 50 per cent of all outlets, giving 
good product availability, with adequate point-of-pur- 
chase advertising coverage, plus thorough and aggres- 
sive effort on the part of the sales organization, is the 
economically sound foundation for market develop- 
ment. 

After having reached these objectives, then our de- 
veloper or licensee can go into media with results that 
are plainly visible. The force of the advertising, added 
to the tie-in at the point of sale, brings steadily increas- 
ing sales and assists in filling in the gaps in distribution 
to bring product availability up to or closely approach- 
ing 100 per cent of the outlets in the area. 

No doubt there are some of you who will state that 
advertising alone can create a demand and force re- 
tailers to stock the product, and we will not disagree 
with them except to add that it is a far more expensive 
procedure. Since ours is a low-price, mass-appeal pro- 
duct, we must build and maintain a large sales volume 
at the lowest possible cost to our licensee. 

We have had licensees who followed this procedure 
and, while they achieved both distribution and a 
reasonable volume, they still had to go through the 
dealer selling program before they could hold and con- 
tinue to increase the volume after the initial impact of 
the launching advertising had run its course. 

We do not presume to be authorities on other types 
of products where the unit sale is greater, thereby af- 
fording a larger amount per sale for advertising. Since 
many products in this category are launched with huge 
publicity campaigns, it would seem obvious they find 
it to be successful. Our observations and opinions are 
predicated solely on our developers’ experiences in the 
development of Seven-Up in markets at home and 
abroad. 

I have given you a brief outline of our approach to 
marketing and advertising. I realize that each of you 
have problems peculiar to your own business but I do 
hope there may be something in our experience which 
will be useful to you. 





At the close of each of the three presentations above, 
Moderator Alfred di Scipio gave a summary State- 
ment in which he called attention to the various forms 
a corporation could take in its international operations. 

In Mr. Bowman’s case, this was primarily a domestic 
company that began to look at its opportunities over- 
seas on a strictly export basis and evolved from there 
into a company building a truly international oper- 
ation. 


he 


In Mr. Serena’s case, we might think about the fact 
that this is a rather classical situation that occurs in a 
number of industries, where one of his problems is to 
compete with existing airlines along the route Alitalia 
flies for the market as it now exists but, as he portrayed 
it, at least an equal problem and probably a greater 
one is to have the total market expand so that the in- 
dustry doesn’t wind up with an overcapacity in the 
areas he faces or, as he indicated, all the governmental 
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problems, all the human problems in convincing peo- 
ple that they should in fact go from one place to an- 
other and that, when they do, they should fly. This is 
a completely different type of marketing problem but 
it may have a relation to some of your businesses. 

The Seven-Up Export Corp. is an example of well 
directed and co-ordinated licensing approaches to in- 
ternational marketing. Mr. di Scipio paraphrased one 


of the points made by Mr. Scott by saying that in the 
international field, despite all the talk about its differ- 
ences, basically its similarities in terms of the functions 
such as marketing, outweigh the differences. A good 
approach to planning the marketing and advertising, 
although in execution it may look different, it really 
is not in terms of the management practices that are 
required. 





Remarks by Moderator di Scipio: 


If I may take just a minute in summary, we were 
asked to speak about the special problems that face 
companies in international marketing today. In gen- 
eral, you can group these, if you like, into two cate- 
gories: First, there are those that are within the com- 
plete control of the company, itself, namely the in- 
ternal problems; and, secondly, those that are outside 
of the control of any corporate organization, the ex- 
ternal problems. 

It would be nice if we always found we devoted 
most of our efforts to fighting with the external pres- 
sures that face us, but I think most of us would be 
pleased if we get a 50/50 split, internal versus the ex- 
ternal. 

Speaking of the problems that occur within a com- 
pany, there are three that stand out in my mind. 

The first is the particular policy your company 
faces. I don’t care if it is headquartered in the United 
States, Belgium, France or South Africa, the company 
has to have its corporate headquarters somewhere, and 
if it is going to be an international marketing company 
then, to me, the point at which you sign your letter- 
heads is relatively unimportant. 

Speaking, then, for any company, based in any 
country, there are generally four basic approaches you 
can take if you are to be in the international field. The 
first is that you are primarily a domestic company, 
which has an international operation, so-called, as 
primarily one of opportunism. Can we export a lot of 
material today? Can we license? Can we expect to get 
revenue back from, quote, “foreign companies’’ but, 
primarily, to shore up our domestic operations? 

The second approach is that of a domestic company 
that is very much interested in the export field but 
primarily as an export field, and this is characterized 
by local companies, many of which are typical of the 
American companies starting up in the last two de- 
cades, that sell their product, manufactured primarily 
in their home company, overseas. 

Third is what I would call a true international en- 
terprise, where the company operates on the basis that 
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the total world is its market. It will have manufactur- 
ing facilities wherever it chooses, and the national 
boundaries will be treated as one business area just 
as, in the United States, there are in fact boundaries 
between the States. 

The fourth and the one that I should have put first, 
the purely domestic enterprise, one where there may be 
some smattering of international character, importing 
certain parts, for example, but with virtually no in- 
terest in the international field. 

Most companies go through an evolutionary proce- 
dure, starting with the purely domestic and, hopefully, 
ending up with further expansion. If you have a clear 
understanding of where your own company stands to- 
day, as to which of these four courses it is operating 
on many of the problems would be easier to solve. 

There are problems vis-a-vis governmental legisla- 
tion, for example, and whether it be in your home 
country or abroad, these are much easier to attack and 
take a position on if you know what your company is 
trying to achieve in the international field. 

Secondly, I would like to take exception to what 
Mr. Cort said yesterday on the need for specially 
trained people going into the international marketing 
field. This relates to Mr. Scott’s comments about the 
similarities that should be accentuated rather than the 
differences. 

I don’t think that this is the problem at all. I think 
too many companies preoccupy themselves with the 
special circumstances. If you find a man capable in 
his own particular field, if you find a person especially 
sensitive to people, he will be equally successful if he 
is helping you run the international operations as he 
will be in the domestic field. 

With respect to the advertising agency, I would like 
to speak about the company that seeks to operate in- 
ternationally as one entity. It is extremely difficult to 
find advertising agencies that do operate this way, and 
an agency that has an international division is not 
operating this way. 

There is nothing wrong with having an interna- 
tional division in an advertising agency but if a client 
is seeking to have an integrated international enter- 
prise, it wants a partner that can think and act the 
same way. This means you are thinking and you are 
acting, on a local basis, in concert with the local needs. 
It is difficult to find an agency that is equipped to do 
this. 

I would like to take exception to one other state- 
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ment that Mr. Cort made. He made the comment, I 
believe, that, just imagine, some European companies 
which have built their own advertising departments, 
made the shocking statement, ““What do we need you 
for?”’. It’s not a shocking statement. Who says they do 
need you? There is nothing in the rule book that says 
companies must operate through an independent ad- 
vertising agency. 

I could make a case, as I would like to, for the ad- 
vantages of having an independent agency, but it is 
a dangerous concept particularly in dealing with many 
European companies, especially those without a con- 
sumer-oriented background. This just gets them to dig- 
ging their heels in a little bit more, in my opinion. 

I won’t spend any more time talking about working 
with governments in all countries to insure that prim- 
ary emphasis is placed upon what we all believe is im- 
portant, a free trade environment. Every country wants 
to be a net exporter. 


Comments by the Panel 


Mr. Bowman: May I add one more internal prob- 
lem, although you have covered them well, I heard 
something described recently as learning to think 
small. We in our organization never think of building 
a plant unless it is 80,000 square feet or, in typical 
American fashion, unless it represents millions of dol- 
lars of investment. As nationalism grows in the smaller 
countries, in assisting manufacturers there, we have an 
awful job learning to think small. 

Mr. Goran Tamm (Sweden): I believe you, Mr. 
Chairman, or you, Mr. Moderator, said something 
about whether it is necessary to use an advertising 
agency at all. Perhaps—and, of covrse, being an ad- 
vertising agency man, I must put a question to our 
three friends on the panel as to whether they use an 
advertising agency in the foreign markets and, if so, 
what kind of advertising agency they do use, an inter- 
national network, a chain, or perhaps a local agency? 

I would be especially interested to hear Mr. Scott’s 
views on this as he markets consumer goods. 

Mr. Scott: When we first started, we were using an 
international agency. We have found that, from our 
point of view it is far more practical to use a local 
agency in a given country. There are obviously two 
schools of thought on this subject but this is based 
upon our experience. 

We still have our connection with the international 
agency but we find the matter of split commissions and 
various and sundry other things are only coincidental 
with getting the pulse of the market and reaching the 
people on the basis that they understand. 

Some of the international agencies have local people 
in their offices at various points abroad. However, our 
position is that there are no international agencies 
which are completely covering the entire world. They 
may have representation here but then there will be 
some place else that they do not cover and you still 
have the problem of getting to the local level. 
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Again, we come to the use of the local agency for 
that reason. We have not abandoned the international 
agency. We use them. But we use the international and 
the local agency as the case requires. 

Moderator Di Scipio: Les, do you want to make 
mention of any of the specific agencies you use, or not? 

Mr. Tamm: What kind of agency? Is it network, 
chain, independent local agencies? 

Mr. Scott: Independent local agencies, we find, are 
far more practical for our own uses. 


Moderator Di Scipio: Mr. Serena, would you like 
to comment on that? 


Mr. Serena: Our treatment is very much along the 
lines Mr. Scott explained, although the last part is 
dissimilar. We have found, both from the point of 
view of cost and from the point of view of the market- 
ing problems, that the use of local agencies is less cost- 
ly, more flexible and better-adapted to our present-day 
requirements within the system. 

However, we have also found a certain coordination 
of philosophy which is the responsibility of the com- 
pany’s headquarters, and this is done through periodic 
meetings on advertising, marketing, and so on. 

Moderator Di Scipio: How about you, Mr. Bow- 
man? 

Mr. Bowman: As I indicated at the beginning of 
my talk, a great part of our international sales, and 
certainly until recently, were in a specialized market. 
However, in recent years, due to acquisitions abroad, 
we have gotten into two or three other businesses and 
it became apparent that we did need some interna- 
tional advice in the realm of media and so forth. 

We made contact with two internationally-organ- 
ized agencies and, at the same time, our own domestic 
agency has taken steps abroad to the extent where they 
are becoming a truly international agency in our busi- 
ness. 

Discussion from the Floor 


Mr. Hugh Morris (Young & Rubicam, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal.) : Maybe I didn’t quite understand the na- 
ture of the definition of the international versus the 
local agency. Young & Rubicam has a number of local 
offices abroad, and we treat a Young and Rubicam 
office as a local agency, since it is about 80 per cent 
staffed by nationals. In effect, it knows a great deal 
about the local scene and as much, we think, as any 
local agency there. 

We believe that you get more service, a more in- 
timate knowledge, a greater understanding, and a 
greater desire, on the part of an international agency, 
to serve a domestic client. In other words, because the 
client is a national as well as an international client, 
there is a kind of a closer link and interest in doing a 
better job whereas the local agency has to pick up, 
learn to understand at arm’s length, so to speak, what 
the client wants, and what all the minor ramifications 
of working with the client are. I would like to put to 
the panel this combination question: 


(1) Is the international agency that is staffed in 
each country by nationals and is therefore local in 
character more effective than a number of local agen- 


cies? 
Moderator Di Scipio: Is there anyone in particular 
you would like to have answer that? 


Mr. Bowman: I can say we believe you are right, 
but we haven’t had enough experience to prove that 
as yet. Your business, like ours, is a technical business, 
with the learning of the product and such things in- 
volved, and we believe the way you sell it and market 
it in the United States is probably similar to that 
abroad. 

Moderator Di Scipio: Les, your experience has been 
in the opposite direction. Would you like to make a 
brief comment here? 


Mr. Scott: Yes, I would like to say, that we use 
whatever material we can get from the agency handl- 
ing our domestic company’s business. However, since 
we must have specialized assistance at the local level, 
and since we have an advertising manager who works 
with the local agencies in indoctrinating them into our 
business and supervising what they are doing, until they 
do understand our problems and can convert this into 
their own local applications, we don’t find that there 
is any advantage in having a chain or an American 
agency with an international aspect to it. 


Mr. Di Scipio: Part of the problem is with the way 
in which companies — and let me speak about the 
United States companies because this is a U.S.-based 
agency — are organized, with the international agency 
separated from the domestic. Does Y&R have any- 
where an account executive with worldwide respons- 
ibility for the client? 

Mr. Morris: You mean, one executive for one 
client? 

Moderator Di Scipio: 
your local offices. 


Mr. Morris: Yes, and in my case I am that in- 
dividual, but I rely on the local Y&R offices or the 
agencies where we have agreements with the countries 
where we have no locals. 


Mr. Jerry Patterson: Mr. Scott, it seemed to me 
that your views on this were partly influenced by the 
fact of who puts up the money for advertising in your 
field of business. I suspect a good deal of the money 
is put up by the local bottler, isn’t it? And therefore 
the question of the agency is a difficult one at best, 
and a flexible policy has many merits. 


Mr. Scott: Yes, P'd agree you’re correct in your as- 
sumption that the large part of the funds come from 
the licensee. However, the fact still remains that the 
actual expenditure of these funds is a joint venture 
and we have been through this from both aspects. 

One of the major difficulties is getting the proper 
application of our ideas, or the proper conversion of 


... who handles it through 


our ideas, into the local language and into a form 
which is acceptable to the local mentality. 

As I said in my opening remarks, people are basical- 
ly the same the world over; however, there are some 
characteristic differences in the thinking and in the 
reception to ideas of the particular peoples. We have 
found from our experience —and our advertiser man- 
ager is in the crowd here today and I’m sure he will 
bear me out in this — that the results have been far 
more satisfactory when we have used a local agency 
and worked closely with them. They are not wonder- 
ing about whether they can do this or that, or their 
portion of the fee and all that sort of thing, and we 
have found that the local agency is the answer to our 
problem. 

Moderator Di Scipio: Would Mr. Scott’s Advertis- 
ing Manager like to make any comment? 

Mr. Will Stokes: Yes, I think in this particular case 
there is a great deal to be said for working with local 
people because your problems vary from market to 
market, and there is not always an advertising agency 
with an international organization which can supply 
those needs in every market. Generally, we find that, 
if we can get into an open market and find the majors 
we get a better developer in that market, relating to 
sales. 

Mr. Jerry Patterson: Mr. Serena, may I ask, in your 
case, since you are an Italian company, if you were to 
choose an agency internationally you would logically 
chose one in Italy, but since there is no Italian agency, 
per se, geared to do that kind of thing internationally, 
isn’t the choice partly dictated by the boys at head- 
quarters as well? 

Mr. Serena: I would like to rephrase your question 
to be sure I understood properly. You said, being an 
Italian company, if there were an Italian advertising 
agency that would be able to serve us well, we would 
choose it in opposition to the concept of using local 
advertising agencies, is that correct? 

Mr. Patterson: Not quite. Were there in Italy a 
major Italian agency in a position to serve you in vari- 
ous parts of the world, would you not be a bit inclined 
to look favorably at the possibilities of using that 
agency, let’s put it that way. 

Mr. Serena: We would look at it, because this 
poses a very interesting problem. I think, however, that 
we would be led the way we are, essentially, from the 
cost considerations of such a problem and specifically 
whether the coordination offered would be extremely 
useful in terms of market results. 

Secondly, would it burden our commercial expendi- 
ture still more? You know that we cannot spend ex- 
cessive amounts of money in advertising, so I think that 
the problem of splitting a commission and all that 
comes back at us again at this point. 

Delegate: I'm from Burma. When the advertising 
is placed by the manufacturer, through his local sales 
agents, then, you see, we have to give a lot of conces- 
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sions to those agents, and in certain cases, they will 
demand a bill which is much more than the one ac- 
tually paid. That means that they claim and get much 
more from the manufacturer than they should, and 
that is not right. I mean, it is the manufacturers who 
suffer, and it’s the sales which suffer. 


But when we work with a foreign advertising agen- 
cy, we may have to split the advertising fee or com- 
mission but the thing is, we get some service and some 
help from the foreign advertising agency. So this is 
much better because when you go through the local 
agents it’s the manufacturer’s agent who tries to get 
all the advantages 

I would like to hear Mr. Scott’s comments on this. 

Mr. Scott: Well, we have found that the assistance 
rendered by the home agency is something which is 
frequently resented by the local agency. 


Mr. Andrews: I would like to address this question 
to Mr. Scott: If I understand correctly, you indicated 
that you operate with fairly rigid marketing strategy 
concepts that would be applicable to all markets in the 
world, all market areas. Now, the question is, what 
kind of mechanism are you using in view of your state- 
ment that you then work in the various localities with 
local advertising agencies, which are not tied to your 
basic marketing concept? What mechanism do you 
use, that there is a certain identity of purpose in the 
work, and how is your universal marketing concept 
reflected in the work of these agencies? Who is respons- 
ible for the implementation of the basic marketing 
strategy? 

Mr. Scott: The marketing strategy and advertising 
is under the direction of Bill Stokes, and we have sala- 
ried employees based at various points around the 
world to supervise the marketing and entire operation 
at local level. 


In the preparation of advertising materials for any 
given market, the full idea is submitted to New York 
before it is finally approved for use at the local level. 
If it is a matter of language, we have it translated by 
the local agency, and then we subsequently have a 
translation made here, so we don’t find they are saying 
something we don’t intend to say or making a claim 
for the product that we don’t particularly wish to 
make. 


But the policing is done through the advertising 
manager and our salaried representative, who is in 
charge of the particular area. 

Mr. Andrews: How large is the staff? How many 
people are involved? 

Mr, Scott: Well, our advertising manager operates 
here in New York. However, he spends most of his 
time with a suitcase. But the field men are responsible 
for a given number of plants, say, eight or ten plants, 
and they are in constant touch with the local developer 
or the local licensee and, at the same time, work close- 
ly with the advertising agency. 
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Summary 


Moderator Di Scipio: Many of these questions in- 
dicate the level of interest particularly in terms of 
client-agency relationships. I would like to interject a 
couple of points and this goes back to a very broad 
company approach, for those of us who believe that 
international marketing is a proper pursuit, that it is 
a basic ingredient of any free enterprise economy and 
in fact is one of the real strengths the free world has. 

Mr. Gainsbrugh said yesterday that, between 1960 
and 1970, we would have to find employment in the 
United States for 13.5-millions more as a working 
force. Unless, he said, and I paraphrase this, we have 
in effect a job explosion, we will not have the consump- 
tion or the market explosion that will make our econ- 
omy in fact a thriving and a dynamic one, an economy 
that is in effect bound up with the total economy of 
the free world. 


He went on to say that unless a new stimulus is re- 
leased to stimulate private investment, and he didn’t 
qualify from where that should be, we would not reach 
our goal of employing these people and we would 
reach a severe problem. 


In commenting upon the end of the depression, he 
made another statement, that during the recession, the 
recent one, the strength of United States companies’ 
sales abroad helped maintain the domestic economy. 
If any of our people around the world have any ques- 
tion about the strength of their own country, is it 
bound up with the plan to market internationally? I 
think we should give some attention to the hard sta- 
tistics of the situation and not to just one district. 


I have one more comment. Mr. Bowman made the 
point that they have trouble in thinking small. I told 
you at the outset of the broad scope of the subject to 
which we were addressing ourselves, world marketing 
problems, and I thought it was somewhat presumptu- 
ous for any group to address themselves to this, and 
someone said to me, “You should learn to think big”. 

They told me about a high-powered New York real 
estate man. You all know him, he’s digging holes 
around New York, but we’ll leave him nameless. He 
was informed that there was a plush Las Vegas Hotel 
for sale at $16-million. He became very much in- 
terested and called in his Chief Lieutenant. He said, 
“T want you to go out there to Las Vegas and nego- 
tiate the deal. I want to buy that hotel”. The man 
went out and sent a wire back saying, “Returning to- 
day. Very good news and very bad news”. 

As soon as he arrived, this real estate man called 
him in and said, “Give me the good news first” ; “Well, 
I got a reduction in price, from 16 to 14-millions”. 
“All right, what’s the bad news?”, and he said, “They 
want $10,000 in cash’’. 

So with that as a background — with great deter- 
mination, the panel has attacked this subject of world 
marketing problems and we wish to offer them our 
thanks. 


The second panel addressed itself to the subject: 
World Marketing Problems 


A hard look at current international advertising agency practice 





Introductory remarks by Mr. Bernard Musnik, 

sesston chairman: 

I believe I speak for everybody here in saying that 
this morning’s discussion was most interesting, most 
animated and, on behalf of everyone I want to thank 
Mr. di Scipio and his panel for having given us a very, 
very interesting hour and a half. 

We are now going to hear from the agency side and 
from the short conversations that I have had with the 
Moderator of this panel I think that you ought to get 
your pencil and paper ready and start making some 
notes, because they are going to tell us some very in- 
teresting things and they will also be very provocative 
in stimulating your questions. 

It is my extreme pleasure to introduce to you the 
Moderator of this panel, Mr. Goran Tamm, Manag- 
ing Director of A. B. Svensk Telegrambyran, Stock- 
holm. 


Panel moderator Goran 
Tamm: To make this as 


pleasant as possible, I 
would like to tell you a 
story. 


There was an interna- 
tional flock in London and 
the members for some rea- 
son felt they had to prod- 
uce an essay on the Ele- 
phant. They were allowed 
one year to complete their 

Géran Tamm work and, after a year, 
they stepped in to the Secretariat to present their 
works. 

The Americans were, of course, the first to arrive 
and present their book, “Bigger and Better Elephants’. 
Next came the English with a small book, “How I 
Shot My First Elephant”. Next, the Frenchman, 
“L’Eléphante et ses Amours’”’. After that, the Italian 
appeared with a delicate book called, “La Vita 
del Elefante nel tempo dei Cesari.” Germany produced 
a book, “A short introduction into the History of the 
Elephant, Part I”; and, if I remember this rightly, 
there was a small book by the Poles, ““The Elephant 
and the Polish Question”. The Russian, the Great 
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Doctor, he didn’t write a book, he just scribbled some- 
thing on a paper, “Does the Elephant Exist?’”’; the 
Swedes, “Sweden, The Original Home of the Ele- 
phant”; and the Danes, “125 Ways of Preparing Ele- 
phant Meat”. And finally, Norway, “About Norway 
and the Norwegians”. 

We who are here are, I think, all of us, convinced 
that advertising is a tremendous force in marketing all 
over the world and we are also convinced that it is a 
good force, a force that might better our world by 
tempting us to sell more goods and to produce more 
goods. 

But my first problem — and I'll present four prob- 
lems to the panel — is a basic one: Is there a lessening 
or an increasing belief in advertising? I think that is a 
point where we in the only big International Associa- 
tion of Advertising have a task to perform. 

In a Social Welfare State, as the one I come from, 
there are numbers of voices who think that advertising 
can be a dangerous thing for society, when it is on the 
manipulative side and not on the informative side. I 
think this is quite an issue. I think that we need more 
research and more education in our growing business 
of advertising, and it is a specific task of this Society at 
least to work for an exchange of the research made in 
various countries. 

As of now we have research problems, some fairly 
large, in my country, and there probably exist such 
problems in various other countries, and we have to 
pool our resources to prove that advertising is what we 
think it is. 

Advertising should be knowledge and not belief. 
There is too much belief and too little knowledge in 
advertising. While you had lunch, yesterday, in these 
elaborate surroundings, at $12.00 apiece, I sneaked 
away and had a conversation with some of your young 
professors of theoretical sociology at Yale University, 
and one assured me that in academic and in political 
circles the feeling was very much the same here as in 
many Western European countries, that there is a re- 
sentment towards advertising that we can only ease 
through more research, real research, so that we know 
more about what we do and more about the effects of 
advertising. That is my Problem No. | for the panel. 

My problem No. 2 is really a corrolary of No. 1, and 
it is to expand if you will, servicing, marketing, public 
relations, to become in a true sense sales agencies, 
agencies that help our clients to sell their goods. 

In connection with this question we come to the 
cost question. It is possible in some places to split a 
commission? How should an agency be renumerated? 
Would the panel that we heard a few minutes ago be 
willing to pay what it costs to be full service agencies? 
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Problem No. 3 is, how international can one be? 
This question has come up a little prematurely perhaps 
but we'll continue on the road, I think, of chains, net- 
works, local agencies and this is, in Europe, I think, 
quite an important question. 

I was in London a fortnight ago when a friend from 
the advertising world said, “Look here, Tamm, now 


here there are only three major British agencies left — 
the majority are American”. 

And Problem No. 4 would be how to raise the 
creative level of advertising. 

All of these four points amount to quite a large 
order. May I ask Mr. Hayes to begin with the first 
point, namely the research and education. 





» 3 em Concept Oo the Abgency 





Actually, almost all of the points are involved with a 
problem which I think — and I can only speak for my 
side, which is the United States international advertis- 
ing agency — faces all of us in this area, and the prob- 
lem is the client. 

Mr. di Scipio in his remarks pointed out that the 
growth in recent years of many companies in this coun- 
try into the international field has been a gradual or a 
rapid evolutionary one. I took this to mean that, with 
exceptions, many of the larger operators in export 
selling, marketing, manufacturing abroad today were 
not in it eight or ten years ago. 

This being the case, certain problems have come up. 
A company either discovers that, in spite of itself, a 
little corner of the business that was neglected has sud- 
denly become a big part of the business and wants to 
do something about it quickly. Or, a company deliber- 
ately sits down and says, “Look here, ten per cent of 
our business is export. Let’s make a real effort and 
move into this area, however we go about it’. 

When this point is reached, the management can 
move in a number of directions. Either there are on the 
staff people who have or are believed to have the 
abilities necessary to do things abroad, or the manage- 
ment turns to some of the management consultant 
operations, which also have grown recently, particular- 
ly internationally, or they may go out and hire some- 
one. 

Everything is looked into, employment practices, 
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local laws, local tax structures, accounting procedures, 
everything is looked into except advertising. The busi- 
ness grows and suddenly we have a big export business 
and, again, some of the management gets around to 
looking at the conglomeration of material that is com- 
ing in. 

Actually, there are situations where, in one magazine 
abroad there will be three ads from the same company, 
one placed by the United States domestic advertising 
agency, one by the local advertising agency through 
local management, and one from a neighboring coun- 
try. They have no family relationship. They may make 
product claims that the management doesn’t wish 
made and even the type becomes the subject of whimsy 
on the part of the local management. 

At this point, the management realizes that it is 
faced with two problems (1) they are getting into an 
area where the advertising ceases to be believable be- 
cause the same company makes claims, counter-claims, 
often in the same publication; and (2) they are losing 
some of the identity which they felt was good or they 
wouldn’t have operated under their original name; 
(3) they are getting product claims from local manage- 
ment, from distributors, from franchise holders, which 
are contrary to the policies of the company and may 
eventually involve them in some sort of legal trouble. 

At this time, somebody suddenly decides that some- 
thing has to be done about this. Going back over 
franchises, licenses, directives and instructions to the 


company employees in the field or to distributors, it is 
suddenly discovered that in all of these there is no 
policy set up for advertising and, very often, it is 
found that there is no policy set up for the budgeting 
of advertising. 

Then it’s too late or it is difficult at this stage to do 
anything, so a return is made to the question, how 
should we do this, how shall we pull it together? We 
have a number of ways open. We can go to a sizable 
United States advertising agency with international 
affiliations or offices, we can set up a sizable interna- 
tional advertising department which will in effect serve 
as a house agency and attempt to control this, or we 
can let it go on as it is. 

These get boiled down to, either we centralize this 
whole thing, or operate under a system of local auto- 
nomy, or under a system which can best be called local 
anarchy. 

In the course of this discovery, if a company such 
as mine is selected, we become accustomed to sitting 
down with the management and saying, “Fine, we 
have now developed a philosophy, a concept of inter- 
national advertising. We know what we want to be 
everywhere in the world”. 

The next step, then, is the preparation of advertis- 
ing by the agency, which is acceptable to the domestic 
management, but we suddenly discover the local man- 
agement won't accept it. There is no directive to that 
effect, they are under no obligation to accept it. Their 
budget may come, in whole or in part, from the 
United States, it still doesn’t matter. They are respons- 
ible for the local markets and their responsibilities in 


the advertising area have not been defined. 

This can go off into two completely different direc- 
tions, one where the local manager says, “I don’t know 
anything about advertising and I’m glad to have help” 
or, what many of us have had, the chap who says, 
“Give me the money you throw away on magazines 
and I'll buy ballpoint pens with it and sell more pro- 
ducts’. 

People travel today, and when they see in French 
magazines certain claims made for a product which 
are contradicted in Germany, Italy or Spain, only a 
matter of hours or sometimes minutes away, they be- 
come rather dubious. 

I think the contribution an agency can make to this 
problem is a set up flexible enough to work with the 
varying management approaches to the problem and, 
at the same time, make a real effort to make client- 
management realize that without some sort of control 
things will go off in all directions at once, which is 
economically wasteful and which does the advertiser 
no good at all. 

Moderator Tamm: Mr. Hayes, I think, is quite 
justified in being a believer in central coordination. 
You have to have some sort of central hold of what 
you are doing because, after all the parent company 
has all the information, from various sources and is 
situated at the very spot where its intentions can go 
out all over the world. 

That must be after all, the only way of having an 
international campaign. 

Now, Mr. Seki, would you care to linger on those 
points that you find most interesting, please? 
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Mr. Seki: Thank you. Please, ladies and gentlemen, 
forgive my lack of command of English. I just came 
to this country and started learning English and went 
back and have not made much progress since then. 

About three years ago, we did some research on 
how Japanese consumers are thinking about advertis- 
ing and this was quite remarkable to us, and quite 
interesting. 





There are a number of bad things about advertis- 
ing. But after a certain research that we have done for 


housewives and — well, mainly housewives — we 
were amazed at how they appreciate advertising in 
Japan. 


One question was, “Is advertising useful for your 
life?”’. The answer was 75.6 per cent agreed, and only 
6.7 per cent disagreed. And, information about the 
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wives who got the information about shopping from 
advertising — it was more than 44 per cent, and this 
was also quite remarkable. 

As to the technique of advertising, that is very dif- 
ferent in Japan, I think. We have been doing a large 
part of international advertising from Japan, but we 
feel that what we are doing is like scratching some 
itchy part by a very long stick from a far distance, and 
this is our feeling about reaching the European market 
or a South American market from Japan, as we be- 
lieve that each country has a very great difference in 
the attitude of the consumer and the way of taking up 
the question of advertising. 

The most effective way of international advertising 
is using a real expert in certain countries, who is fam- 
iliar with the ways of that country’s marketing and ad- 
vertising. For example, the Japanese economy is well 
controlled by the government since the war, and man- 
ufacturers and industries are all acquainted with the 
kind of business that is under government control. 

Recently, the Japanese economy has been relaxing 
the restriction on the imports of goods and now we 
have more than 60 per cent free commodities. 

Then, the Japanese advertisers are facing very, very 
great competition from outside forces, and as an ad- 
vertising agency we must work with this Japanese ad- 
vertisers who is seriously confronted with a type of con- 
dition which they have never had before. They feel 


just as if they are getting out of a dream house to see 
the real outside atmosphere. 

Some advertisers have a very great nationalistic 
feeling about their own products against imported 
goods, but, as an agency, we are very glad to have good 
products for the Japanese consumers and we must 
have those things, with advertising, on the Japanese 
market, too. In these disturbing circumstances, we feel 
very much the need of real experts in each area. 

That means we must establish a sort of basic way 
of agency operation with a standard procedure but 
using the local knowhow and taking it for each of the 
special needs, the advertisers coming into the Japanese 
market and those advertisers who are going outside of 
the country and who must face local conditions abroad. 

These are some of the problems and they are very 
serious for an international agency. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I am not as well acquainted 
with standard English as these relaxed gentlemen sit- 
ting up here on the dais, but I hope you have some 
questions and I'll be glad to try to answer them. 

Moderator Tamm: Well, Mr. Seki, you certainly 
made yourself quite clearly understood and we have 
caught glimpses of the Japanese advertising world that 
we all need in this expanding society we live in. 

May I now call upon Mr. Kaufherr, to go over 
these points or to make new points. 








Mr. Kaufherr: The increasing disbelief in advertis- 
ing, I assume, is something that has been exported from 
the United States along with television commercials 
and a few other unhappy subjects. As we all know in 
our own businesses, you cannot generalize, you have to 
go from country to country to find out what the prob- 
lems are, and this ties in with the matter of how to 
raise the creative level of advertising. 

I spent a couple of hours yesterday and was up very 
early this morning going through the gallery outside 
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and looking at that exceptionally fine display of ads. 
I think all of you, as I was, were probably impressed 
by the extremely fine display of advertising that ap- 
pears here. Obviously, everyone is putting his best foot 
forward on those ads, in which he thinks his agency 
has done the best job. 

But the point remains, here in the United States 
years ago we thought we had an exclusive on brains, 
ability, talent and what-not but all of us, having trav- 
eled over the years as we have, having interchange of 
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ADVERTISING AGENCIES 


G. M. Basford Co., 60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, 
N. Y. Tel.: MUrray Hill 2-2838. Cable: BASFORDADS, 
N. Y. Advertising - Marketing - Public Relations. Serv- 
ing 15 clients in international markets. Affiliated with 
Intam, London with offices in Italy, Rhodesia and the 
Union of South Africa, and associate agencies in 65 
countries. For further information, contact John Sasso. 
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Campbell-Ewald Company, Inc. Detroit, Michigan, Ad- 
vertising well directed throughout the free world. Ad- 
dress International Department, 488 Madison Avenue, 
New York 22, N. Y. 


Monroe F. Dreher, Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
20, N. Y. Tel.: Circle 6-6675. Subsidiaries: Monroe F. 
Dreher, Ltd., Dominion Square Building, Montreal, 
Quebec, Canada. Tel.: UNiversity 6-4715. M. F. Dreher 
International, S. A., Nassau, Bahamas. Affiliates in 
Brazil, England, Colombia, Germany, Mexico, Vene- 
zuela. 
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Foote, Cone & Belding, 247 Park Avenue, New York 17, 
N.Y. Tel.: YUkon 6-8000. Fully-Owned Branches in 
Canada, England, Germany and Mexico. Affiliate 
agencies in 52 countries. 
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Foreign Advertising & Service Bureau, Inc., 342 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York City. Established in 1903. 84 
associates in 116 countries. Member Association of In- 
ternational Advertising Agencies. Public Relations af- 
filiate: Communications Worldwide, Inc. 
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Gotham-Vladimir Advertising, Inc., 342 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York 17, N. Y. Branches in Chicago — San 
Francisco — San Juan, P. R. International Advertising, 
Public Relations, Research and Marketing Counsellors 
since 1908. One of the pioneers in the international 
field, currently serving more than 50 clients in every 
free country throughout the world. 
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Robert Otto & Company, Inc., Headquarters: 25 West 
45th Street, New York. Branch offices: London - Buenos 
Aires - San Juan - Mexico City. 56 long established as- 
sociates throughout the world. Also an operating world- 
wide public relations organization. 
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Fletcher Richards, Calkins & Holden, Inc., 730 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. Tel.: JUdson 6-5400. Six 
branch offices in U.S. and Canada. Maintains no over- 
seas branches. Supervises and directs advertising and 
marketing activities abroad through clients’ local of- 
fices and/or local advertising agencies. 
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Van Brunt & Co. Advertising - Marketing Inc., 355 
Lexington Ave.,.N.Y.C. MU 7-0770. Exclusive U. S. af- 
filiate of EMA, International Advertising Agency Net- 
work, offices in Argentina, Austria, Australia, Belgium, 
Brazil, Canada, Denmark, Finland, France, Germany, 
Great Britain, Greece, Holland, India, Iran, Ireland, 
Israel, Italy, Japan, Lebanon, Netherlands, Norway, 
Portugal, S. Africa, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, Turkey. 
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Erdos and Morgan Research Service, 111 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 3, N. Y. Algonquin 4-6970. Specialists in 
domestic and foreign mail surveys, and the tabulation 
of questionnaires in English and other languages. Dr. 
Paul L. Erdos @ Arthur J. Morgan. 
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International Research Associates, Inc., 350 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York 1, N. Y. Integrated marketing research 
facilities in the U. S. and thirty-four countries of Europe, 
Latin America, Africa and the Far East. Industrial and 
Consumer Studies. Economic Analyses. Sales Forecasts. 
Advertising Evaluation. Media Research. Employee and 
Community Relations Studies. 
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Market Facts Roc International, a Division of Market 
Facts, Inc., 39 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Ill., ST 2-3868, 
Cable: MARFAX. Product and package testing; studies 
of advertising effectiveness; surveys of distributive pro- 
cesses and costs; assessment of marketing methods; and 
attitudinal studies conducted in major trading areas of 
the Free World. 
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Monroe Mendelsohn Research, Inc., 247 Park Avenue, 
New York 17, New York. Complete Marketing Research 
Service Rendered Throughout the “Free” World. 
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Barnet and Reef Associates, Inc., 445 Park Avenue, New 
York, N. Y., international public relations and market- 
ing organization with PR INTERNATIONAL INC. offices 
in 48 countries of the world. Offers complete public rela- 
tions counseling and operations in international field. 
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Ruder & Finn Inc., 130 E. 59th St., New York, N.Y. One 
of the largest public relations firms in the world. Active- 
ly engaged in every international market. We will be 
glad to consult with you on your problems. Brochure 
on international marketing available on request. 








contacts, talent, ideas, we see how the advertising pro- 
fession, has come a long way. 

It’s when you get a situation where you have no 
restrictions, where you can say anything you wish 
about a product, that is really where the policing be- 
gins. If we remain factual and try to upgrade the 
quality of the advertising, we'll gradually run down 
the idea of any disbelief. 

We do not need governmental control for this. As 
we grow in our field we earn good taste, good man- 
ners, good marketing practices, good merchandising, 
good art work, anything that is superior, and then 
we'll find we can upgrade not only our client’s products 
but also our industry as a whole. 

As our foreign friends come here and we go to their 
countries, we are finding a constant striving to improve 
the quality of our advertising and we are doing it sub- 
consciously. One of the ways we are doing this is by 
the exchange of ideas, sending ads back and forth, by 
visiting them, having them visit us. 

Also, what is coming into practice more and more 
is the exchange of personnel. We are currently getting 
into our shop a couple of chaps from the Middle East. 
One is coming in from Egypt and the other from Le- 
banon, and this is fine. If we can send one or two of 
our boys abroad, we would like to do that too. We 
think this is not only good public relations but good 
international relations from the standpoint of our peo- 
ple in our agency and of these people in theirs. 

We all know rush-rush-rush is the order of the day 
and we have to maintain quality at the same time too. 
How to raise the creative level of advertising in this 
situation? All of you know better than I do that Europe 
for a long while has been No. 1 in the field of poster- 
type advertising. In this country we have other qual- 
ities that we think are outstandingly good. Here, we 
have an exchange of ideas, of creative ability, of talent, 
that will let each side develop the finer points that are 
outstanding. 

One of our associates sent his art director over to us 
for a period of a month, and in the beginning we had 
a problem of communications because this gentleman’s 
English had been practiced only a short time and, un- 
fortunately, nobody in our shop even spoke Swedish 
at all. But the first thing we did was to get together 
with a Swedish friend of ours and set up a glossary, to 
get the nomenclature out of the way. It took about 
three days but we thought the time was well spent. 


Then our art director came into our production 
manager’s office one day and said, “I’ve learned more 
in this one day than I ever learned in our shop in two 
weeks when I first came here’’. He told us this man’s 
concept was entirely different from ours. His thinking 
was entirely different and he didn’t have the same in- 
hibitions that many of us had. 

So he said, “I’m going to turn myself loose with him 
for about a week and see what I come up with”, and 
I think this was perhaps the best week that our agency 
ever invested in any one man and I’m sure it worked 
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the other way around as well, because we were trying 
to help the Swedish Art Director too. 

This brings me to another point, and that is the term, 
“fresh viewpoint”. If we in our field cannot come up 
with fresh viewpoints for our clients’ products, we just 
should not be in business. Agencies are forever scrambl- 
ing around for new ideas, fresh viewpoints, something 
new, crisp, fresh and now with all our contacts all over 
the world, with our ability to tap these so-called latent 
sources or sources of new ideas, if we cannot upgrade 
the quality of our creative thinking, if we cannot give 
our clients new and better ideas, then it’s just too bad. 

This brings us to the point of communications. To- 
day this is no problem. Many people are traveling. 
People are exchanging information. That’s why we 
are here today, and with the advent of the Regional 
IAA Meeting we probably will get into more of the 
workshop techniques, where the exchange of informa- 
tion is not only on the account executive levei but 
should be more on the creative level where the copy 
people and the creative art directors can come in on it. 

Starting on Thursday, there is a four-day conven- 
tion at White Sulphur Springs. I think some of us 
could learn a great deal from the way the 4-A conducts 
its convention. They have workshops the likes of which 
I’ve never seen before. They have copy, they have 
radio, they have TV, they have layout, just about 
everything and two, three and four-hour sessions that 
are the most provocative I’ve ever seen. I would just 
like to suggest to this organization both here and 
abroad that they look into the very simple patterns 
these people have. We’ve been going to their meetings 
for 15 years, and every year they are picking the best 
brains in a very, very practical way, at the working 
level, not just among the top men but the boys who 
work over the boards, who work over the typewriters, 
which is where this creative thinking is going to come 
from, and this exchange of ideas can be expanded. 

I would just like to mention one other point here. 
One of the problems all of us are faced with is the 
problem of the local distributor, the local agency, the 
client here in the United States and the international 
agency. That is something which is part of our every- 
day business. Somewhere along the line a decision has 
to be made by someone as to what degree of auton- 
omy exists and where, and that someone has to be 
the client. 

In many of our American companies, the distribu- 
tors have been in key positions longer than the exec- 
utives of the company itself. They exercise a great deal 
of influence, as they are responsible for the sale of the 
client’s products in their market, so there is a tendency 
to say, “Well, we can’t disturb John Doe because John 
Doe has been in this picture for 35 years and has an 
iron-bound contract with our company and, after all, 
he is selling very well here”. 

How much autonomy do you give him? In certain 
areas of the world there are small distributorship set- 
ups where the individuals are not too well versed in 
advertising, marketing and merchandising. 


This comes back to the old problem of not being 
able to solve all the problems with the same answer. 
In the years I’ve been in business I think the one thing 
I’ve learned above all is that the only thing that is 
constant is change, itself. In more recent years, since 
World War II, the pattern has changed so completely 
that those of us who were in the business before the 
war don’t recognize it any more, and if we were not 
flexible in the areas which we are discussing here, we 
wouldn’t be in business. 


Moderator Tamm: I think that it should be the task 
of the Board of the Association to set up some sort of 
agency for the exchange of personnel. I could not 
agree more. It is imperative, it’s important that people 
get around and get other people’s ideas, see new things, 
and that is easier than most people think. It is quite 
possible to work on an exchange basis, where you give 
one man the same salary and you just exchange, and 
I think it is one of the tasks, as I say, of this Association, 
to take the initiative in this field. 





At the close of this panel presentation of World Marketing Problems, as seen from the Advertising 
Agency side, the meeting was declared open for discussion from the floor. 


Remarks by Moderator Tamm: 


I would like to go back to the three points and ask 
the audience to participate. First of all, Point I, the 
disbelief of advertising. Mr. Kaufherr said that it is 
a matter of policing what we do in advertising. 

But I think that lies, far deeper, particularly in two 
fields, and both of these fields are scientific. On the 
economic side, a lot of young economists, and among 
them Mr. Galbraith, who has had some tremendous 
influence in this country, believe that some advertising 
does not contribute to competition and is hence a 
waste. It does not contribute to competition when pro- 
ducts are similar or very nearly similar, in quality, in 
price, et cetera, and all you do is build up inertia. 
There is a lot to be done in informative advertising, 
and it is the responsibility of research in this field. We 
should not leave this to the professional economists but 
we should do something ourselves. 

Now, the other field is the creative field, the con- 
cept, that is, of how one builds these appearances, 
especially in our professional field, and it is not any 
more, the same concept that a number of ecqnomists, 
sociologists and psychologists have. 

I think this Association could contribute by an ex- 
change where what is done in one European country 
could be collected as well as what is done in another, 
or in this country, or in Canada. 

This is especially important if you live in a small 
country, where you have a smaller interest for research 
in this field and where you feel quite alone in your 
small market when you try to undertake these tasks. 
But I can assure you, ladies and gentlemen, from a 
number of conversations that I have had with econom- 
ists in this country, in England and in the Scandinavian 
countries, that this is very important for the future of 
advertising, and who should do anything about it but 
“me, sitting here’. 

I would now like to invite one or two corroborative 
remarks on how to ease these difficulties in advertising. 
Anyone in the audience care to take the floor? 


Discussion 


Mr. Philip B. Gurvich (NYC) : I would like to raise 
a question, are we talking about disbelief in advertis- 
ing, or are we talking really more about the deprecia- 


tion of advertising, the distrust that everyone has of 
anything that influences? 

We have heard of the case of Japan, where the ad- 
vertising function is relatively new and there is no de- 
precation of it, but there is an awareness of it, no dis- 
trust, no economic arguments against it at this point 
because of the fact that all these other points of resist- 
ance haven’t gotten around. 

In other words, couldn’t we change the semantics 
and get a little more positive focus? 

Moderator Tamm: I would agree. I was glad to 
listen to the Japanese figures, which show that when 
advertising comes in fresh it has acceptance. It is only 
in the use, or perhaps the misuse, of advertising that 
eventually creates this disbelief. 

So, that leads me to the conclusion that advertising, 
itself, is a very good thing, on which we all agree, I 
think. 

Mr. Seki: In Japan we recently formed an advertis- 
ing council type of association for some sort of control, 
not by government but by the advertisers and media 
and agencies who got together and made up certain 
tables and marked certain limitations. 

But this is still in the beginning and, as you pointed 
out, maybe this is why we haven’t got so much critic- 
isms for ourselves. We are desperately buying new con- 
sumer goods, more than 50 per cent of the families 
own TV sets and more than 40 per cent now have 
washing machines and this has really come about in 
five years. 

This is the reason, I think, when people are really 
interested in buying things. This is the crux of the 
Japanese attitude, which is quite favorable to the ad- 
vertising question. 

Moderator Tamm: I would like to come to the 
question of split commissions, and may we have one 
question on that? 

Mr. Robért Leaf (NYC): One thing that I think 
is very dangerous to advertising is that the tendency 
has been that agencies do not want to go into the over- 
seas areas and be pushed around by agents in markets 
overseas. The only basis we get into them is to set up 
a loose affiliation because, unless you are very large, 
you can’t buy equity into all the agencies. 

You will see agencies with $20-million billings, with 
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representation in 56 different countries and, similarly, 
you see where some agency says, “We don’t want to 
control you. We just want to be friends and handle 
each other’s business”, and what we are doing there 
is setting up a series of Potemkin Villages, really. 

The question, I think, was not whether to have just 
local agencies alone or have central agencies alone; 
the question is that agencies, for instance, in the Latin- 
American countries, are not meeting the real problems, 
just as this happens also in the States, and I think the 
split commission system has to go. 


If the manufacturers want to get good service local- 
ly and also want to have good coordinated service 
here, they will have not only to pay the commissions 
but pay a fee. 

I submit that this is a vicious circle. We want the 
service but we don’t want to pay, and where do you 
go from there? 

Mr. Musnik: We would like to thank Mr. Tamm 
for his efforts and also express our appreciation for the 
fine contributions of his wonderful panel. We feel we 
have learned a great deal. 





‘Luncheon Meeting, Tuesday, April 18, 1961 


Introduction by IAA President ELMo C. Witson: 


Our featured speaker today is a difficult man to introduce. In the first place, there is really so 
much of him, as you will see when he rises to his feet, but he is also not only physically big but 
big in every other respect, in terms of his background. 

As you know from looking at your program, he is Chairman of the Board of Time, Incor- 
porated. He has a distinguished international career with Time and in other capacities as well. 
In fact, I mentioned the fact that he had been an Alumnus of the Herald Tribune at one time 
and he said, “You name it and I’m an Alumnus of it”. 

Educated in Europe, he is at least bilingual if not multilingual. He has specifically asked me 
not to mention the topic of his talk, even though it ts printed in your program. He also indicated 
that his remarks will be such that I will not have to use the introduction I heard at a meeting 
similar to this one, when the speaker was introduced and told it would be appreciated if he 
would confine his remarks to thirty minutes — unless he had “something important to say”. 

It ts a great pleasure and a great honor to welcome Andrew Heiskell to this meeting and I’m 
sure, despite the fact that he won’t give me a topic, we'll be very interested in what he has to say. 








The World Wants to Know— 





enw 


If men depended for their happiness on economics 
only, these would indeed be the happiest days in man’s 
history. At least one-fifth of the world population is 
today living pretty well and another fifth can reason- 
ably expect to be considerably better off in another ten 
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years. Until a few decades ago not more than one- 
twentieth of the world population lived reasonably 
well and for the other 95% there was no hope. 
France, for instance, after ten years of economic 
doldrums is not only doing well but also taking steps 


to reform its obsolete economic structure by removing 
the proliferation of laws and regulations that were 
strangling the nation. 


Everyone is aware of the incredible resurgence of 
Germany. Perhaps less heralded but even more impres- 
sive is the booming state of commerce in northern Italy. 
Even Spain, long the prime example of sterile statism, 
has nerved itself to take a big dose of austerity. As a 
result, there is now enough economic freedom so that 
the natural interplay of energy, brains, capital and 
materials is bringing about a quite sensational growth. 


In Pakistan, one of the poorest of all big nations in 
terms of trained manpower and of resources, the gov- 
ernment has created a very promising development 
corporation. Its most promising feature is that as in- 
dustries are created and become viable, they then are 
sold to private operators. Even in India, where the 
problems seem most mountainous, there is a feeling 
of hope, a possibility that in two or three years the 
economic machine may develop enough muscle to start 
raising the standard of living in an appreciable man- 
ner. 


And of course all of you are aware of the fabulous 
mushrooming of the Japanese economy. It is so pre- 
cipitous that it makes you wonder whether a gentler 
growth curve might not be safer in the long run. 


Fortunately or unfortunately, depending upon your 
viewpoint, man is primarily a political being rather 
than an economic unit. And, in the political sense 
man’s expectations have rarely looked worse. 


The effort to make Western Europe into a sturdy 
political entity, a true counterweight to Russia, has 
nearly ground to a halt. 


A Cursory Review of the World 


In England, political leaders, for sentimental and 
historical reasons, go on acting as if the Common- 
wealth were another name for the British Empire. As 
a result, England has failed to play its logical role in 
the European picture and, in fact, has tended to dis- 
courage European unity. 


In France, DeGaulle, on the one hand, is doing his 
best in Algeria and may yet bring off a relatively blood- 
less solution. In Europe, on the other hand, he has 
until recently been pulling against NATO and other 
forms of joint effort. Domestically he has totally failed 
to dent the communist vote. 


In Germany, the current fabulous prosperity, created 
in large part by foreign money and the highly disci- 
plined sweat of labor, has not, despite Chancellor 
Adenauer’s efforts, resulted in international fiscal re- 
sponsibility or in a democratic capitalism deeply rooted 
in the people. With per capita financial reserves 50% 
greater than those in the U.S., Germany is still reluc- 


tant to do what is necessary in terms of helping other 
nations. 


In Italy, the government leaders devote most of 
their energies to the game of political musical chairs 
while many heads of leading families play the game 
of musical beds. 


The Arab world is on the march. Even in Lebanon, 
which is the most educated and cosmopolitan of Arab 
countries, Nasser’s picture hangs in every shop and in 
most homes. Were it not for the weakness of Arab 
military power the attack on Israel would already have 
taken place. Preparing for that day Nasser indulges in 
the game of playing Russia off against the West while 
fueling the fires of African unrest. 


In Pakistan, a thoroughly anti-communist govern- 
ment rubs its hands gleefully. Why? Because China is 
taking its side against India in the dispute over Kash- 
mir. 


And in India, key people fully expect Russia to 
come to their help over the same dispute. In Singapore 
the communists are about to take over. In Africa, many 
new leaders are putting personal power ahead of prin- 
ciple and the good of their nations. In Japan many 
businessmen are seriously suggesting that trade with 
China would be very beneficial. 


You will note that I have not mentioned what is 
wrong with the U. S. This is only because here and 
abroad criticism of our policies and of our leadership 
has been recounted so fully that any comment I might 
make would be repetitious. 


Ladies and gentlemen, all of this is nonsense. Neither 
freedom, nor in all probability humanity, can survive 
this irresponsible selfishness. Indeed, Khrushchev is 
right in advocating peaceful coexistence. Why should 
he use force when with a few well chosen words he can 
get half of the political leaders of the world to act as 
if they believed his promises and thereby to start dig- 
ging their own graves? 


There obviously is no one answer to the terrible 
problems besetting the free world. Financial and tech- 
nical aid is fine but, unfortunately, much of the prob- 
lem concerns attitudes, principles or, to be exact, lack 
of principles. In the long run the free world can only 
survive if it shares common ideals and abides by com- 
man principles rather than immediate selfish interests. 


But principles grow out of education and tradition. 
You will say, and I fear you are right, that we prob- 
ably don’t have the necessary decades ahead of us to 
firmly establish principles — that time is running out 
on us. If this is so, it squarely places the responsibility 
for bringing about firmly held common ideals on the 
media of communications. For all true communication 
is education. 


Of one thing we can be sure — that there are 
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enough channels of communication in most, though 
certainly not all, of the world. But far too much of 
existing communication is not education. Rather than 
being given knowledge, a sense of international respon- 
sibility, and ideals, the peoples of the world are being 
given escape from reality. It is a policy of “Buy now — 
pay later.’ But no one has told the people that the 
price they will pay — later — is the loss of their free- 
dom. 


So you may say, “Well, what can I do about it?” 
My answer is “Plenty.” You are all men and women 
of position and influence. You make and sometimes 
break various media of communication. You directly 
or indirectly influence publishers and broadcast dir- 


The immediate aim of the communist conspiracy is 
to destroy the U.N. There is a good chance that this 
goal will be achieved unless the peoples, I repeat the 
peoples, of the free world rally to its support. And if 
the U.N. is destroyed, it will be the signal for the start 
of World War III. 


I urge that the Advertising Council in this country, 
which has been so successful in getting public support 
for various worthy purposes, should make the strength- 
ening of the U.N. its major campaign. I further urge 
each of you, when you return to your home countries, 
to create the equivalent of an Ad Council in each na- 
tion and organize campaigns that will explain the im- 
portance of the U.N. to men and women in every 


country of the world. This represents a great oppor- 
tunity for each and every one of you to play your part 
in shaping a new world in which hope, rather than 
fear, will be the key word. 


ectors. The time has come for you to stand up and be 
counted. There may not be another chance. 


I have one further specific suggestion to make. 





ANDREW HEISKELL has been associated with Time Inc. since May 1937 when he joined the staff of the six-months- 
old Life magazine as Science and Medicine editor. In 1939 Mr. Heiskell was appointed Assistant General Manager 
of Life, and in 1942 he became General Manager. He was made Publisher in January 1946. In January 1949 he became 
a Vice President of Time Inc. He was elected to the Board of Directors in May 1959, and in April 1960 he be- 


came Chairman of the Board of the Corporaiion. 











International Magazines Serving 
Three Important Markets 


Transport — trucking, materials handling, warehousing 


TRANSPORTE MODERNO magazine serves 26,500 users of transport equipment — trucking, 
materials handling, warehousing and packaging — in the 21 Latin American countries. 


Government — Public works, communications, power, administration 


SERVICIOS PUBLICOS serves 16,150 government officials at the Federal Departmental and 
City levels in Latin America. 


MODERN GOVERNMENT is a source of information on government problems for 10,000 
government readers in Africa, Asia and the Middle East. 


Both SERVICIOS PUBLICOS and MODERN GOVERNMENT offer a direct method for sell- 
ing governments — important customers for a wide variety of equipment and services. 


Hotels, Restaurants, Hospitals, etc. — feeding, shelter, planning 


A SUS ORDENES (At Your Service) reaches managers of institutions in Latin America with in- 
formation on building products, food, food processing equipment, office procedures and other 


subjects vital for efficient operations. 
Additional marketing and editorial information available on all publications. Call or write. 


Export Publishers Co., Inc., 


134 E. 59th Street, New York 22, N. Y. 


J Cuicaco Orrice: Gordon Blair, Export Publishers Co., Inc., 42 E. Superior Street, Chicago 11, Ill. 
Tel.: Whitehall 4-1912. 


Tel.: Plaza 3-5653. 
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Tuesday Afternoon Round Table Discussions 








Monroe Mendelsohn 


Session 1 

@ Mr. O'Dell opened the session by out- 
lining the important areas of research— 
whether or not the research should be 
conducted (many studies which are con- 
ducted should not be conducted) and if 
so at what cost, how it should be done 
and who should do it. In general, the 
more serious the consequences caused by 
a wrong marketing decision, the greater 
the need for the study. Any uncertainty 
suggests more money be put into the 
study. Research is more important in the 
international scene as the uncertainty is 
greater, less is known about what is go- 
ing on. 

Mr. Mendelsohn continued with the fol- 
lowing comments. Except for the rela- 
tively minor countries, research facilities 
are available to conduct good research 
overseas. The techniques used in the 
States are basically workable in the for- 
eign countries. In many respects, the 
quality and caliber of the research done 
overseas is better than what is done in 
the States. More attention is paid to 
basics because of the fear of what can 
go wrong. For example, in questionnaire 
construction, there is a tendency to be- 
come careless in the wording here in the 
States. However, when translating ques- 
tionnaires into a foreign language, more 
attention has to be paid to the basic 
construction of the wording of the ques- 
tions. In sampling, there is not the same 
data in the foreign countries as in the 
States and the finest sampling or prob- 
ability sampling has to be used. 

Mr. Lee of Philco International said 
he thought that continuing research is 
carried out by different companies to 
keep themselves aware of the general sit- 
uations developing in the world and 
when they get to a point where their 
facilities are not sufficient they have to 
turn to an outside source. Everybody starts 
out with sales statistics, comparing last 
year with this year against competition. 


RESEARCH 


CO-CHAIRMEN: 
Monroe Mendelsohn, 


President, Monroe Mendelsohn Research 


W. F. O'Dell, 


President, Market Facts Roc International 


Increasingly, with the changing complex- 
ion of the world and for political reasons, 
everybody has to develop more informa- 
tion on the potential of markets from an 
overall point of view. Mr. Lee wondered 
how much political risk enters into this 
research picture. 

While Mr. O'Dell agreed that there 
are political risks, he brought out that 
the discussion of the meeting was on 
countries where marketing plays a more 
important role than political climate. 

Mr. Kempe of Philip Morris Overseas 
pointed out that the emphasis is on eco- 
nomic research as related to overseas op- 
erations. He felt that most companies 
are not sophisticated enough to go into 
consumer market research overseas. It 
warrants more attention by management 
and most companies are just embarking 
on programs of this type. 

Mr. Mendelsohn said that as a gen- 
eral rule it seems that as companies get 
further away from 100% export opera- 
tion, this is when research comes in. 

Mr. O'Dell had the feeling that the 
people in the foreign countries repre- 
senting the U.S. do not understand the 
term marketing research as it is under- 
stood here. We almost face a commu- 
nication problem. 

Mr. Mendelsohn commented that in 
terms of the people involved within the 
companies he had seen this occur. 

Mr. Anson of Colman, Prentis & Var- 
ley pointed out that marketing in gen- 
eral is not so sophisticated in Europe and 
sometimes this research is done because 
it is necessary in order to convince the 
people responsible for selling the product. 
Mr. Anson thought that about 90% of 
marketing research is being done by 
European companies—very little by Amer- 
ican international companies as a lot of 
them are not well established. Many sales 
people do not believe in marketing re- 
search. 

Mr. Kempe said there is a tendency 
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still to send salesmen into the field to 
do market research. He has been fight- 
ing it for years and it seems to him 
that the longer he is in the field the 
worse it gets. 

Mr. Mendelsohn said that, in arguing 
for research, researchers often speak as 
if top management is in the old fuddy- 
duddy class because they won't listen to 
the experts. Some companies whose judg- 
ment has carried them far make good 
profits without research. That is, top 
management often rightly bases its deci- 
sions on factors beyond the ken of a 
researcher. 

Mr. Lee agreed that economic research 
has to be an undergirding for the con- 
tinuing research that is being done by 
companies and that research organiza- 
tions be used on an advisory capacity to 
watch the growth and change of mar- 
kets rather than just being used when 
management decision is to be made. He 
thought that international research must 
come up with guide posts. 

Mr. Mendelsohn said that many of 
the managements he has spoken to have 
a problem of too much _ information. 
They are generating information at a 
fearsome rate, more than they can absorb. 

It was brought out that there is a 
problem of time, particularly in less de- 
veloped economic markets, in finding 
personnel at the local level who have 
background and training to fit inside 
what is called American marketing man- 
agement and this is a process of devel- 
oping people in marketing and adver- 
tising research. As companies have ob- 
tained. experience in the overseas mar- 
keting and have developed an overseas 
marketing philosophy they have become 
more and more alert to the possibilities 
of marketing and research. They use re- 
search more positively. Research must sell 
itself to management. It is a slow proc- 
ess but by no means should it be looked 
at pessimistically. 
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Mr. Kempe said that in budgeting 
marketing research for overseas, most in- 
ternational divisions sort of operate on 
taking fringe benefits from domestic re- 
search and advertising and they feel they 
are benefiting from it. They are very 
reluctant to spend any substantial mon- 
ies on market research internationally 
because international operations may 
amount to only 15% of sales. 

Mr. O'Dell said that in any marketing 
operation the person making the mar- 
keting decision is faced with two types 
of variables which affect the practicabil- 
ity of his decision; one over which he 
has some control (price, advertising, sell- 
ing) is the researchable type, the other 
one over which he has very little con- 
trol is political climate. 


Session 2 

Mr. O’Dell brought up the subject of 
“Made In...” Image Study which was 
conducted to determine what people 
think about products tagged “Made In 
Sweden,” “France,” etc. He has found 
this material very interesting and much 
in accord with his own observations with 
respect to countries with which he is 
familiar. 

In answer to a question by Mr. Han- 
ley of Fuller & Smith & Ross on the use- 
fulness or wisdom of having findings in- 
terpreted locally, Mr. Mendelsohn stated 


that while he did not necessarily think 
it unwise to have an analysis done local- 
ly, it was their general practice to have 
only the data collection done locally and 
to handle the tabulation and analysis 
here. 

Mr. Luis Soria of Bohemia Libre asked 
if a pilot research is done first and if 
so at what percentage of the research to 
be done later. Mr. Mendelsohn replied 
that a pilot survey is done when there 
is time. It is not a question of percent- 
age but the amount of confidence and 
experience in the field of research. 

Mr. U. Tin Nyunt of the University 
of Rangoon brought up the question of 
whether the results of international re- 
search can be applied to the whole in- 
ternational market or whether research 
is done individually and the results ap- 
plied individually. Mr. Mendelsohn said 
that each country has to be treated as 
a separate entity. Research definitely has 
to be done country by country, as in 
the States area by area. Mr. O'Dell 
agreed, but thought we should not be 
misled into the notion that every survey 
had to be done country by country as 
there are some things that are random- 
ly distributed. 

Mr. Mendelsohn thought if we define 
marketing in the broader sense, not just 
advertising and sales promotion, but 
transportation and distribution as well, 


there is a use for marketing research 
in a country where there is little or no 
competition. Sales analysis of this type 
would show which were unprofitable or 
profitable accounts. 

Question was raised as to whether mar- 
keting research would be used as a source 
for advertising ideas and know-how. Mr. 
Mendelsohn said that good research of- 
ten is a valuable source of advertising 
ideas. Advertising is essentially a process 
of giving information and one of the 
problems faced in advertising was de- 
ciding what people should be told. A 
research function is to determine what 
people want in a product, and in that 
sense marketing research is being used 
consistently as a source of advertising 
ideas. 

Mr. Hore of Quaker Oats brought up 
the discussion of questionnaires—it has 
been his experience that, even with the 
best or very first-rate questionnaires, peo- 
ple, particularly in South America, are 
very agreeable in that they answer yes 
to all the questions on all the products. 
Mr. Mendelsohn pointed out that ques- 
tionnaires can be designed so that a 
more realistic attitude is obtained from 
the answers. He said that his company 
had done numerous product studies 
among the lower class people of Latin 
America and had obtained answers they 
could validate. 








Paul Carroll 


Session 1 

@ Mr. Kulp: 1 would like to say a few 
words on the budget situation and then 
Mr. Carroll will say a few words addi- 
tionally on the subject. We have basical- 
ly three generally accepted ways of es- 
tablishing international advertising bud- 
gets. The first way is known as a Sales 
Directed Budget. This may either be a 
budget based on the previous year’s sales 
or one based on a forecast sales figure for 
the coming year. 

The second is a Profit-Oriented Budget 
which is either, again, based on the pre- 
vious year’s profit structure or estimated 
profit figure for the coming year. 

Third, which most of us will agree is 
the most desirable, is the Task Method. 
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Paul Carroll, 
Advertising Manager, Goodyear International 


Richard Kulp, 


Advertising Manager, Carrier International 


This is first to determine the necessary 
job for advertising and then proceed to 
estimate a budget that will do what is 
necessary to accomplish this end. Unfor- 
tunately I feel that the great majority of 
concerns here and abroad are basing 
themselves on one of the first two meth- 
ods. We at Carrier are on a task force 
basis of budgeting. We have an enlight- 
ened management. Our budget, which is 
forecast, is based on a task method. We 
start off with a workshop discussion, with 
the various departments on an individual 
basis to determine their marketing needs, 
their problems, and what part advertising 
plays in the over-all marketing picture. 
We accumulate this sales information in 
each of our four main operating sales de- 
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partments and then, in conjunction with 
our agencies, come up with an advertis- 
ing program designed first to do the job 
and secondly to come within the budget 
figure. The job dictates the budget. One 
of the areas we will probably find will 
be the effect on international advertising 
budgets by domestic sales profit pictures. 
At this point I would like to ask Mr. Car- 
roll to say a few words on the presenta- 
tion of budgets and then I think we can 
get around and see what the problems are 
at the table. 

Paul Carroll: 1 think that you'll agree 
with the following statement: It’s a ca- 
lamity that our medical scientists have 
not come up with a caesarean operation 
to prevent the childbirth pains which 


accompany advertising budgets... 

Being, so to speak, a full-fledged moth- 
er myself, I know what it means to hear 
that glorious birth announcement: “Your 
advertising budget is approved!” 

We are all professionals here, so there 
is no sense in beating around the bush. 
Preparing meaningful advertising bud- 
gets and securing management approval 
is our Achilles’ heel. Since is is our heel, 
we have to find a way to protect it. If 
we keep our heels covered, nobody will 
cause serious budgetary problems for us. 

But I do think that too often adver- 
tising people in companies, in agencies 
and in media, attempt to break through 
an open door and start blaming some- 
one else—frequently top management 
since that’s where approvals come from. 

Gentlemen, an example: 

Let’s say a particular company ad man- 
ager presented a lily of a budget to top 
executives and—miracle of miracles—it 
was approved. The campaign takes off 
full blast with all afterburners going and 
the department starts cracking like a 
radio receiver during a thunderstorm. In 
this activity we are in our element. We 
know what we are doing; we know that 
we are doing it well. 

But: Does the top management know 
about it? It has its own worries and 
problems, remote and disassociated from 
our activity. Actually, advertising is only 
a piston ring in a multiple cylinder en. 
gine driving a huge turbine. Top man- 
agement has to see that this turbine pro- 
duces power. They don’t have time to 
check the piston ring. As long as the 
turbine spins around, everything is upsy- 
daisy. 

So, one full years goes by. We are preg- 
nant again. The birth of a new annual 
advertising budget is approaching. Now, 
we know that we labored hard and that 
previous expenditures assisted the com- 
pany’s overall sales effort—but, let’s face 
it, top management isn’t so close to the 
total picture. These individuals have had 
limited and intermittent contact with 
the separate segments of our advertising 
program. So it’s our job to provide them 
with data and information to support 
their decision making function—and this 
is the pill that will lessen our pains. 

By letting top management know spe- 
cifically what has been done with pre- 
vious budgets, by showing them actual 
items produced, by indicating where the 
money went and what revenues it brought 
back, we will be quite a few steps ahead 
in our task. 

So, here’s a suggestion to start pro- 
tecting our Achilles’ heel. At the end of 
each year, just before submitting a new 
budget, gather all world-wide advertising 
samples—along with factual data showing 
results and achievements—and present 
them in one attractive exhibit. 

Now, management can quickly view 
the total advertising picture. They can 
recognize what has been done as well as 


being able to pinpoint regions that could 
stand some improvement. They see we 
can do better here, here, and there. We 
can expand our operation in this region. 
We can get better profits up there. 

A presentation of this type is the final 
link in the advertising chain. You can 
tie in what you are intending to do with 
that which you have done. 

Mr. Kulp: That was very stimulating. I 
think the best way to approach this sub- 
ject will be for whoever has a thought 
or question on the subject to bring it 
on the table. 

Question: The question is how to avoid 
getting a budget you don’t want from 
the sales department. We have a lot of 
small products. They bring in a $300 
advertising budget in the year and then 
say give it to the distributor. How can 
you run a campaign with this? 

Mr Carroll: If they take a look at what 
you get for that amount of money one 
day they are going to become aware that 
it is a waste of money. It is very easy 
to pass out the $300 here and there and 
when it totals up it may total $15,000 or 
$30,000, and that looks like you have 
done a big job. 

Mr. Kulp: Perhaps you might offer in 
return a choice of something for some- 
thing rather than something for nothing. 
If you show visibly to this sales manager 
what you can get for $300 and present 
him a logically sound program of what 
you can get for $3,000, he has a choice. 
Pat Brigham—American Optical Co.: 1 
side with you on that. If you ask the 
sales department “Just what do you ex- 
pect to get for $300?,” sometimes they 
expect to cover all of South America for 
that. 

Mary Garcia—World Wide Broadcasting 
System: For twelve years it was my chance 
to distribute Home Products for McCann- 
Erickson on budgets of that sort. I ac- 
cumulated all of that $300 and I worked 
with the distributors, worked on special 
promotions, and not one cent was spent 
unless there were goods on the shelves 
to cover that $300 and we were always 
successful. Save your $300 for very spe- 
cial sales. 

Hector Mendez-Puig—Johnson & John- 
son: I think the problem we are facing 
in many companies is that advertising 
is considered an expense rather than an 
investment. They say $300 because they 
don’t know what $5,000 can bring. If you 
have six markets, let five markets ride 
for a year and put your money in one 
to get what that money deserves. Prove 
what you can get not only for a period 
of one year but in a period of three ac- 
cumulative phases. Prove this is not an 
expense but an investment—a profit mak- 
ing investment. 

Mr. Kulp: Will you agree that the task 
method of establishing a budget, with 
sales and profit oriented advertising, is 
the soundest approach? 

A delegate: I disagree with that. No com- 
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pany is run for charity. Advertising can 
have only one objective—increased sales. 
Increased sales at a profit. Otherwise it 
has no value. 

Mr. Mendez-Puig: Sometimes you have 
to use money to insure a market for next 
year. 

Stewart Fritsche—Robert Otto & Co.: I 
would like to ask a question regarding 
the task meshod. Who decides what con- 
tribution advertising has to make in the 
task method? There are many other fac- 
tors—all contributing to the general mar- 
keting effort. Who decides in the task 
method how much advertising is re- 
quired to help achieve our goals? 

Miss Garcia: If you take the entire situa- 
tion and study it before you begin to 
decide your future budget you will have 
a complete or concrete picture as Mr. 
Carroll pointed out as to how this was 
accomplished. You have many years of 
experience in this and you know last 
year. If you do exactly as Mr. Carroll 
said, if you take this framework and 
analyse it and weigh one against the 
other and have the concrete evidence, 
you have sufficient knowledge to project 
the future. 

A delegate: What if you have a brand 
new market? , 

A delegate: A brand new market is an 
experiment in itself. 

Mr. Fritche: How can you compare a 
country with a weak sales force or a 
weak distributor with a country with 
strong sales forces, strong distributors? 
What contribution advertising has made 
or can make? 

Mr. Kulp: You are starting with one 
basic fact. Before any type of method 
may be employed there must be a com- 
plete and thorough orientation of the 
sales goals. Where is our target? Realistic 
sales forecasting must take into account 
the weak distribution pattern, the strong 
distribution pattern. Where can adver- 
tising be most effective? You must orient 
yourself to the markets and the sales 
forecasts. From this you can take a les- 
son from the past on what was accom- 
plished and then project that into your 
goals. It is an accumulation of a lot of 
factors but we must start with the sales 
goals. 

Norbert Delville—MacManus, John ¢& 
Adams, Inc.: The decision on what is 
the task is based primarily on the prod- 
uct and market competition, and no past 
advertising budget reflecting past mis- 
takes is going to be the right approach. 
What is the market potential? It requires 
local people who have the feel of the 
pulse of the market. Take time and know 
the local language and talk to the ac- 
tual retailers and see if the distributor 
is up to the job and whether the com- 
pany will rise to the challenge. Much 
more of that has to be done in inter- 
national advertising. The task method is 
dependent on that. 

Mr. Mendez-Puig: How can an agency 
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protect itself from a client who says: 
“Last year we used such and such and 
it didn’t work”? 

Mr. Carroll: We use too broad a meas- 
uring stick as to what we expect adver- 
tising to do in the first place. We set 
rather high goals for it. If we were to 
get down to some of the more simple, 
understandable things, we would have 
much less trouble with comptrollers. If 
we go into a market, since it is a new 
product, we would like to achieve in one 
year 20% awareness of the product in 
the market and forget about anything 
else. We set out to do that in our ad- 
vertising and we can do that. At the end 
of the first year we have either 20% 
awareness in the market, or 15% or 
5%. Next year we go to 40°, awareness 
and 5°, comprehension of the product. 
It goes up to conviction, then to buy- 
ing. We are measuring things even a 
comptroller can understand. 

A delegate: Is management going to ac- 
cept this, whether advertising is success- 
ful enough? Can you sell your manage- 
ment that advertising has done its job: 
Can you continue to get your budget? 
Mr. Carroll: Yes, because we have done 
it. 


Session 2 

Leslie B. Cort—Colman, Prentis & Var- 
ley Int.: I come from England where 
the behavior is different from America. 
Do I understand that we have around 
this table a mixture of people, agency 
and client and media? Are we discussing 
this thing from the point of view of one 
or the other or a jumble of all three? 
They are quite different. What is the 
custom in America in budgeting from 
the client’s point of view? Does he ge 
to the agency and invite him to budget, 
and then slash it down, or does he take 
an arbitrary figure and the agency is 
presented with that to make do with it 
and is expected to produce ten times 
more effective advertising than the mon- 
ey they are given? 

Mr. Kulp: I will try to answer these 
questions. What we are here to discuss, 
I thought, was the client’s budget since 
Mr. Carroll and I are on the client’s 
side of the picture and we were picked 
to preside at this meeting. In most in- 
stances, all advertising starts with the 
client’s budgets. This is what the agency 
works with and this is the pie that the 
media gets a cut of. We are talking pri- 
marily about the budgets of an adver- 
tiser, a client. 

In most instances, the matter of a 
budget to our management, which we 
organization, usually with the assistance 
and counsel of his advertising agency. 
This may be established, as in one case, 
around the table, by the sales depart- 
ment and handed to the advertising de- 
partment. In our case we recommend a 
budget to our management, which we 
feel is adequate and necessary to do the 
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job. We establish this budget with the 
help of our advertising agency and they 
in turn enlist the help of media to de- 
termine their need in terms of dollars. 
I am very sure there are other methods. 
If the customs in England are different 
I think we would like to have you tell 
us of the difference. 

Question: Is the sales manager above the 
advertising manager or the advertising 
manager above the sales manager? 

Mr. Kulp: Sales management and adver- 
tising management are on a par. I have 
been in a company where the sales de- 
partments are above the advertising de- 
partment. 

Erik Nielsen—Vision Inc.: 1 find most of 
the clients I call on in thé advertising 
department or the sales department re- 
port to a marketing head and one does 
not overlap the other. 

Mr. Carroll: We cannot answer this with 
a “Yes” or “No.” There are as many 
examples as there are companies. It de- 
pends on the people involved. You may 
have an advertising manager strong, capa- 
ble, experienced, and a sales executive is 
brought in who may not have the au- 
thority his predecessor had. 

A delegate: If your advertising manage- 
ment is competent and can work intel- 
ligently and with experience as to what 
is a correct budget to meet and objective. 
it should be taken seriously. However if 
above him is a sales manager who tells 
him he has X dollars to spend it is a 
different picture, especially if the sales 
management does not have the experience. 
David Dutton—London Press Exchange 
Ltd.: How much should be spent in Gi- 
braltar? Stockholm? Somaliland? An ad- 
vertising manager, however good he may 
be, may not know what is the right 
amount for lots of small markets. It comes 
back to the distributor in the local mar- 
ket. If we can only sell so much, the 
sales manager says we can only allow so 
much. No one is going to say we are go- 
ing to spend it elsewhere. 

Miss Garcia: I worked with both the sales 
manager and the advertising manager of 
American Home Products and I could 
determine what their needs were and 
could work with the distributor. 
Lennart Holmbergh—Gunther & Back 
A.B., Sweden: You can’t do the same in 
Sweden because selling in Sweden belongs 
to the Government. We have no drug 
stores. We have special shops. It is a dif- 
ferent market. Customers don’t buy the 
Same way as they do here. I advertise 
for a Swiss client. They say to me, “In 
Sweden you have a weekly paper. Don’t 
advertise in a weekly paper because they 
are not good in my country.” That is a 
big problem. It depends on country to 
country. This is my first time here and 
after ten days I find everything is so 
different. 

Mr. Carroll: If the people in England 
are given full responsibility for adver- 
tising budget and administration of the 
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program, isn’t somebody given full au- 
thority? 

British delegate: Of course there is. 
Broadly speaking, the sales manager is 
superior in English business life. The 
advertising manager is carried as some- 
one who has to do as he is told. Occa- 
sionally, an able advertising manager does 
rise but usually there is a sales manager 
and under him the advertising manager. 
A delegate: Most advertising budgets are 
actually parts of sales budgets. As such 
they get a share of the sales budget. If 
you are talking about an advertising 
budget you must find out what the sales 
budget is. An advertising budget is a 
fixed figure which is subject to the sales 
budget and whoever passes on that sales 
budget. Is advertising a cost of doing 
business or an expense of doing busi- 
ness? If it is an expense of business you 
can manipulate the figure, if a cost of 
doing business you have a different ap- 
proach to advertising. 

Mr. Kulp: One fact has been brought 
up several times. Maybe things are done 
differently in Stockholm, Gibraltar, Som- 
aliland. When I was asked about the 
method of evolving a budget I mentioned 
the fact that we bring in our agencies 
to counsel and guide us. We use inter- 
national agencies, as many don’t do, 
where we can receive the guidance and 
counsel market by market from _ local 
advertising associates or local advertising 
offices to give us different facts on their 
way of doing things. This is taken into 
account. 

Question: How can you work up a bud- 
get for anyone unless you know the prod- 
uct will yield a profit? 

Mr. Mendez-Puig: A man supposed to be 
trained is strong in advertising and in 
sales, knows his product, knows his mar- 
ket—that man becomes sales manager or 
advertising manager, because he knows 
what happens to his product all the way. 
Some companies, especially my company, 
are going vertical. Not a sales manager, 
not an advertising manager, but a mar- 
ket manager or product manager. He is 
responsible for that product. That sys- 
tem has been used by Johnson and John- 
son and Proctor & Gamble. 

Delegate: There is virtually no guidance 
in the field from research, as to shares 
of market and general marketing sup- 
port. A distributor is a man who has 
distributive sources. He doesn’t know 
what his competitor does. If you haven't 
got marketing information it is very 
difficult to convince management. Agen- 
cies are not getting out enough to pro- 
vide those facilities. 

Mr. Kulp: On that particular problem, 
which we are all aware of, that is why 
we employ agencies with local marketing 
facilities to give us some of that infor- 
mation. We are not getting all the in- 
formation we would like to have. We 
also have field representatives. These are 
people in the field and they convey this 





information back to us. This is not 100% 
effective but in the right direction. 
Nick J. Vink—Nijgh & Van Ditmar Ad- 
vertising & Marketing—Agency in Rotter- 
dam: 1 have been listening with inter- 
est to all the talk. One thing is puzzling 
me and has been for the last few years. 
By which means or which tools can I 
ever make the interrelationship and the 
weights of the decisive and determining 
factors in marketing transparent? Who- 
ever is deciding on the budget allocated, 
sales or advertising manager, seems to 
have a very great number of uncertain- 
ties. 

Mr. Kulp: A suggestion was made that 
we take this up as a starting point at 
the next session. 


Mr. Carroll: At the end of the last ses- 
sion we had a very profound statement 
by Nick Vink and it is probably a good 
place to start off because it is the crux 
of the problem in many areas. I am go- 
ing to ask Mr. Vink if he would restate 
some of the points he made. 

Mr. Vink: Budgeting has been one of 
the most troubling problems I have been 
faced with. I know there are lots of tech- 
nical words that may help us in reach- 
ing a fair conclusion as to the budget 
allocation necessary, but I also believe 
that we are far from the final fair, rea- 
sonable budget. There are so many un- 
knowns. 

The one thing I would like to know 
in fundamental budgeting is how to de- 
vise a means that can make the extra 
factors in the marketing mix transparent, 
that would make it possible to evaluate 
the relative ways of influencing factors 
in this marketing mix. This not only ap- 
plies to underdeveloped countries, from 
a statistical point of view, but even to the 
US., one of the most highly developed 
countries in the world. 

My conclusion is derived from the fact 
that last year a publication sponsored 
by the A.N.A., here in the U.S., the re- 
sult of a research made by Mr. Wein- 
berg of I.B.M. I don’t know whether 
people here present are familiar with 
this report. It is a report that I believe 
one needs. 

Secondly, what has been the experi- 
ence in trying to solve these problems 
through the methods shown? Is there a 
way to evaluate, to weigh the interrela- 
tionships of the major factors in the 
marketing mix? Is that possible or avail- 
able? 

Baxter Reese—Standard Brands: We get 
our budget approved and then we get 
the cost of goods, selling administration. 
Prices increase and prices fluctuate in 
every market of the world. If you are 
working for an absolute and rigid for- 
mula, it is impossible. Advertising and 
promotion are only one part of the over- 
all sales picture. 

Nick Vink: That is not what I want to 
say. Advertising is only one factor of the 
total mix. In order to establish the bud- 


get, of course you have to take into con- 
sideration a great number of factors. My 
question is, does there exist a rule that 
would establish how much to put into 
sales promotion, advertising, direct can- 
vassing as such? How much does the ex- 
ternal world of competition, business 
struggle, income development, how much 
do they interfere or stimulate your final 
sales and profit results? 

Mr. Kulp: I think I have gotten the full 
drift of what you are asking. My im- 
mediate answer is “No,” and I can men- 
tion one example: International Cor- 
respondence School, which has literally 
no sales force. It is all done by coupons. 
That would not occur with our more 
technical products which require sales 
engineers in the field and where we 
have tremendous sales costs. The balance 
depends upon too many other factors to 
set this down in either proportions or 
formula. 

Neil George—3-M. Co.: In one of our 
divisions we come pretty close to what 
you are looking for, Thermofax Copying 
Machines. We asked the domestic com- 
pany how they determined market poten- 
tials, which is really the first thing in- 
volved. They were not quite sure except 
they knew it was enormous. We sat down 
and looked it over for a while and finally 
got into an interesting area brought up 
by the agency, B.B.D. & O. We got two 
factors with regard to how many copy- 
ing machines “A” market could take, 
based on two features which worked very 
well. Either one will work alone or work 
together and based on information not 
difficult to get in a market. We estab- 
lished our potential and then went back 
to our domestic company and asked what 
their experience had been. They ran it 
through a computer and made it simple. 
We found out we could apply a certain 
amount of money in “A” market and ex- 
pect this much sales in “A” market. We 
managed to get the optimum in several 
markets. It was done in this case but we 
cannot apply it to another product line. 
It depends a lot on the product and 
how you sell it. 

Mr. Kulp: Several gentlemen present at 
the first session pointed out that some 
of the things we said we do in the U.S, 
but were different in other markets. In 
a couple of instances we found out it 
was not very different. 

Thomas J]. Allen—Johnson & Johnson In- 
ternational: We have factories in other 
countries. We go from industrial tubes 
to tooth brushes to pharmaceuticals. We 
have evolved formulas and found how 
many men would cover a certain terri- 
tory and then work a budget. We pre- 
pare budgets out of U.S. funds for other 
areas, including opening up markets. 
Some areas come down. Other areas come 
up. You get as much basic information 
as you can. It comes out much as you 
expected but not in the way you expected. 
Mr. Carroll: There are a number of com- 
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panies operating in this way. They take 
field estimates, maybe with more enthu- 
siasm than the home office. Estimates 
come in and management doesn’t dis- 
agree but they want to be a little on the 
safe side or they water down the esti- 
mate and they take the original adver- 
tising budget and water it down propor- 
tionately, but they carry over that re- 
serve between the original estimate and 
one they actually approve. If they do 
need more, here is a built-in reserve. If 
they need less, you put it in the hopper. 
One fallacy in that system is there has 
to be an authority and only one to con- 
trol that reserve. If everybody works on 
the principle that there is a pile in the 
back room it defeats its purpose. On the 
other hand, if everbody knows you have 
to see the president or executive direc- 
tor and you cannot get any of it unless 
you have a really good reason for getting 
it, then it works. Otherwise it is a fiasco. 
Mr. Kulp: We establish a firm budget 
and this is what we base our advertising 
on. In fact we have a reserve feature, 
a key market fund. This is used in two 
ways. When we want to open new mar- 
ket or new distribution in a market or 
when a market is affected either by com- 
petition or economic situations, we can 
put a little push in that specific market. 
Mr. George: How do you account for 
it? We do not run with a reserve fund. 
How do you keep it separate from an 
accounting standpoint and yet charge it? 
Mr. Kulp: We consider it has been spent 
during the year. If we come out with a 
group of reserve monies that has not 
been spent we prepare promotional lit- 
erature for the following year. The com- 
pany does not want it returned. 
Mr. Allen: We have to have a reserve. 
We. break it down by promotions, ex- 
pense, exhibits. We review every quar- 
ter and analyse. 
Mr. Kulp: Maybe we have a little bit 
of a different definition of budgets from 
some others. A budget is a fence within 
which you operate and regardless of the 
establishment of this fence which we 
have talked about today you must work 
within this budget. At Carrier Int’l., our 
comptroller has stated many times that 
in his opinion a budget, whether sales 
budget or advertising budget or what- 
ever, is simply a guide post. We can go 
beyond it. If we do go over, there is no 
screaming bomb comes down, nor if we 
go under it. We should come relatively 
close. In the middle of the year if an 
unforeseen product comes up then we 
are in a position to adjust the budget. 
Harry Gordon—Gillette Co.: We must 
live within our budget and hit it very 
closely, but when there is a new product 
or market being introduced we ask for 
and get a supplemental budget. What is 
the reason, if any, from a financial stand- 
point, for not being able to change your 
budget during the course of the year. 
A delegate: The accounting department! 
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Lou Harker—American Motors: So far, 
we have been talking about positive ac. 
tivity, activity where we expect a con- 
tinuous sales situation or an increase in 
sales and plan our budgets accordingly. 
What happens when suddenly during the 
middle of the year you meet a block in 
your sales—either exchange has caused it 
or something about the product that has 
diverted the interest of the public? Do 
you have to cut budgets because of the 
decrease in sales? Is this done invariably, 
or is it just ignored and continue on as 
before and make plans to try to make 
sales? 

Mr. Carroll: 1 think seriously there is 
quite an area of education and scientific 
explanation needed for sales people who 
allow that to happen. It happens quite 
often to us and everybody here, when 
things start to look bad advertising is 
one of the things they cut, and I have 
yet to find anyone who can give me a 
logical reason why. 

Mr. Vink: Advertising people in general 
are still not that far advanced as to prove 
from facts and figures what the negative 
result in figures would be. 

Mr. Harker: You cannot change a trend 
by decreasing advertising, but we do de- 
crease our advertising to show a good 
P. & L. 

Mr. Carroll: Where a market was not 
doing so well the sales department should 
step up its activity 50%. If they are 
making 10 calls a day, somebody should 
say, let’s now make 15 to reverse that 
trend instead of lopping off 50% of our 


advertising. I have yet to see that happen. 
Mr. George: We have had both situations 
in the past three years where we had 
the sales manager of one of our divisions 
which was having a rough time. He was 
in a profit squeeze and his profit was 
steadily going down, and he was spend- 
ing a fairly good amount for advertising. 
I said, “I think you should cut your 
budget in half.” We did and this gave 
him a little bit of a boost. Next year 
things looked better and I said “Put it 
back.” Perhaps you might smooth out 
a lot of difficulties in the future by do- 
ing this. Generally your advertising bud- 
get is not going to affect your P. & L. 
A delegate: If a domestic company uses 
3% of its sales for promotion, does in- 
ternational use the same _ percentage? 
Mr. Kulp: I can speak for ourselves. We 
have a percentage set up in our domes- 
tic operation. We have in the past three 
years been between 50% and 100% 
above that percentage figure internation- 
ally, because of an awareness of our man- 
agement that while in this country we 
are dealing with one market, one lan- 
guage, one way of doing business, in- 
ternationally there are so many facets 
requiring greater expenditures and also 
the profit margins are much bigger in- 
ternationally. 

Mr. Allen: 3 M’s has given us a very 
good example of how operations research 
works. J. & J. has different factors which 
they have not been able to measure. 
They haven't reached the computer stage. 
The operations research we all do our- 


selves, based on our experience and se- 
lection of data which we think are im- 
portant. We have not reached a stage 
where Mr. Vink can be proved correct, 
but all our discussions this afternoon 
have been based to a greater or lesser 
degree on operations research. That an- 
swers you in the matter of originating 
initial budgets. 

A delegate: Too many officials in man- 
agement have to look over figures, both 
domestic and export. In Michigan and 
Pittsburgh, where they have looked upon 
their export busines, which is holding 
up better than last year, they are not 
keeping up their budget because of the 
over-all difficulties of the company. You 
can do all the research you want to but 
it doesn’t mean a thing. These guys look 
at cold figures and that is it. 

Mr. Carroll: We are talking about a rath- 
er advanced technological operation and 
it hasn’t had a chance to soak in. We 
are all talking about an educational pro- 
gram and one of these days it is going 
to sink in and they will think it their 
idea and we will all be in. Keep pump- 
ing more and more facts and statistics. 
Maybe one day you will get it to where 
it is scientifically sound. I think it is 
getting a lot better. 

Mr. Vink: I am the only foreigner around 
the table. I hope you will let me say 
one thing. What I hear is budgets have 
been prepared by the parent company, the 
parent agency and local distributor and 
local agency. If that is correct it is very 
promising to us Overseas. 








Bryan Houston 


Session 1 

@ Mr. Houston opened the session, giv- 
ing the ground rules. 

Mr. Samstag: You have on the table be- 
fore you a questionnaire which was 
mailed out some little while ago. It was 
sent out in the spirit of journalism, not 
as a survey. 42 questionnaires were re- 
turned and I will try to make some ob- 
servations based on the return. First, I 
want to say that I believe there is no 
such thing as a creative lea: there are 
only words and pictures. Take for ex- 
ample the Volkswagen “Think Small” ad. 


CREATIVE 


CO-CHAIRMEN: 
Bryan Houston, 


President, Fletcher Richards, Calkins and Holden 


Nicholas Samstag, 
President, Nicholas Samstag, Inc. 


Now, first question: “When your ad- 
vertising or direct mail doesn’t come off 
creatively, is it, in your opinion, because 
of...” 10% said bad copy. 10% said 
bad art. 75% said an inadequate creative 
idea. 5% said an unimaginative manage- 
ment. 

Second question: “How many pepole 
must approve every major unit of ad- 
vertising or promotion that you _ pro- 
duce?” The average answer was two and 
a half people (one person said none and 
one man said nine). I believe the “nine”. 
I don’t believe the two and a half. 
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Third question: “When someone sub- 
mits a new idea to you that you don’t 
like, which of the following comes closest 
to your comment?” Answers: “Sorry I 
don't think so”—5%. ‘““How about trying 
it this way”—95%. It’s my belief that the 
best creative people don’t want sugges- 
tions: they want to produce the baby all 
by themselves. If you give them enough 
help they'll quit! I am surprised that 
nobody voted for “It stinks.” This can 
be a very good comment—used occasion- 
ally and with discretion. 


Question four: “The most useful source 





en 


of new ideas for me are” 14% voted for 
“Myself,” 4% for “My boss,” 2% for 
“My wife,” 40% for “The problem,” 
10% for “The people in the department,” 
and 30% for “The people on the sale 
force.” 

A large number voted for all 6. This 
makes me wonder. It indicates humility 
and this is a very bad quality in an ad- 
vertising man. More than half voted 
against help from other people. This 
would seem to back-up what I have just 
said about creative people—they want to 
do it for themselves. 

Question five: “Assume there are two 
ways of doing something and they are 
of equal merit. One is an old way; the 
other a new way.” .. . Will you suggest 
the new one to the boss?—95% said yes. 
. . . Which is he likely to prefer?—80%, 
said new, 20% said old. . . . Which are 
you likely to prefer?—85% said new, 
15% said old. 

Everybody seems to assume that the 
new is better than the old, even though 
they are of equal merit. This is very 
interesting and very wrong. If they are 
of equal merit, stick to the old. There is 
nothing intrinsically better about some- 
thing just because it is new. 

Here Mr. Houston interrupted to men- 

tion a small. Sonotone ad which has not 
been changed for many years and which 
is, apparently, successful. “New people 
get deaf all the time.” 
Mr. Samstag: Sixth question: “Do you 
first present a print idea for approval 
in”... “Verbal form”—answer 12%, 
“Typewritten form”—answer 47%; “Com- 
prehensive dummy form’—answer 41%. 
There are few people who can visualize 
an idea in verbal form. Very few even 
who are in advertising. There are also 
very few who can visualize it from a 
typewritten sheet. I would always prefer 
the comprehensive dummy. It costs more, 
of course, in both money and time, but 
in my opinion saves in the long run. 

Interruption from the floor here to the 
effect that a comprehensive dummy does 
very much restrict the creative art side. 
Mr. Samstag: This is a very good point. 
A comprehensive does tend to stifle the 
art side. I don’t know what the answer is. 

Question 7: “When a staff member 
brings in a good idea with bad copy, do 
you” ... “Rewrite it yourself”—answer 
21%; “Make the copywriter re-write it” 
70%; “Give it to another copywriter’— 
9%. If you re-write it, you pauperise the 
copywriter. The mark of a good execu- 
tive is to be able to make good, sound 
generalizations and then let somebody 
else do the job. 

Question 8: “Do your creative people 
work—": 11% said “Strict hours”; 78% 
said “Flexible hours 9 to 5”; 11% said 
“Their own hours.” I think the only way 
to run a creative outfit is on a flexible 
basis. If you try to run it on a strict 9-5 
basis, it’s hopeless. Creative people cannot 
work that way. If, on the other hand, you 


let people absolutely set their own times, 
the result is pandemonium. Be flexible. 

Ninth and last question: “Who is sub- 
ordinate in your marketing organiza- 
tion?” 50% said “Advertising Director’; 
50% said “Both equal.” None said “Sales 
Director.” I think it’s ten to one that 
the Sales Director is the dominant char- 
acter in American business today. This 
is the result of advertising having failed 
to sell itself to top management. These 
are two entirely separate jobs. An ad- 
vertising man has to deal with the im- 
personal. He deals with an ad—something 
directed at a mythical being. An ad ‘can- 
not change its pitch in mid-stream. A 
salesman talks to a man, watches his face, 
changes his argument, if necessary, in 
mid-conversation. These are two very 
different arts. In American business, the 
salesman always seems to be in charge. 
Contrary to what is often imagined, a 
salesman is personal, an advertising man 
is aloof. 

These opinions are those of the author 
and do not reflect those of the manage- 
ment. 

Mr. U. Tin Nyunt (Burma): Marion 
Harper said that each advertisement was 
aimed at an individual—this seems to 
contradict what you've just said. 

Mr. Samstag: I believe Harper meant, “an 
imaginary individual who is the average 
for a group”; you cannot talk to an in- 
dividual through an ad. A salesman can 
talk to an individual. 

Mr. Mervyn Malcolm, (Doyle, Dane, 
Bernbach): On the first question, it’s 
very easy to get into a semantic discus- 
sion on what is a creative idea. But I'd 
like to try to solve it. Basically, I dis- 
agree with what you said. Bill Bernbach 
said that the idea is the most important 
thing. If the copy does not follow through 
from the illustration (which comes from 
the idea) it merely creates annoyance. 
But it is the idea leading into the rea- 
son behind it which is important. 

Mr. Samstag: Never heard such nonsense 
in all my life. If a man can’t move and 
can’t talk and can’t in any way reach 
me, he might as well be dead. An idea 
which exists without words or artwork in 
someone’s mind does not exist. It can 
only exist in words and/or a drawing. 
Mr. Jack Lane: You seem to sanction—in 
question 3—the statement “It stinks” 
above all others. 

Mr. Samstag: No—I said “It stinks” could 
clear the air. It should not be used all 
the time. 

Mr. Jack Lane: Wouldn't you have to be 
very careful about using it? 

Mr. Samstag: Very. Every individual is 
a different human being. 

Mr. Oscar Cornejo, (Cunningham & 
Walsh): To get this discussion a little 
more along international lines: I have a 
practical problem of once having devel- 
oped a creative idea in the home office, 
but having presented it to local affiliates 
for translation it turned into something 
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very different. It is extremely difficult, 
too, for us to have a creative idea and 
have them prepare local ads from it. It 
is usually necessary to have the copy 
translated for them (in Spanish for Latin 
America, for example) and then have the 
local people make changes, starting from 
the Spanish copy. Are others here able 
to get full creative services here in the 
US.? 
Mr. Bob Mann, (Buenos Aires): The 
solution is to work with a local agency 
who understands both languages. 
Mr. Cornejo: It is not a question of lan- 
guage only. It is a question of two agen- 
cies being far apart in cultural standards, 
etc. A few words in English don’t im- 
mediately convey a basic idea. It is not 
a matter of technical ability on the part 
of the agency. 
Mr. Teale, (Caracas): One of the prob- 
lems, Mr. Cornejo, is that you think 
that a creative idea created here is good 
for Latin America. You should contact 
a local agency and ask them to develop 
an idea. 
Mr. U. Tin Nyunt: You create an idea 
here and put it into Spanish. This is 
not easy. If, as you say, you have to write 
it in English and then put it into Span- 
ish, then the Spanish man has to write 
it from a translated English: meaning 
that it’s already been changed. 
Mr. Bryan Houston: It’s easier to take it 
from bad Spanish. 
Mr. Cornejo: We have an actual Spanish 
writer to create it in Spanish. A local 
agency is free to make changes for the 
local markets. But there are not many 
agencies who have Spanish people who 
really understand the idea in English. 
Mr. Bob Mann: There are many diffi- 
culties in translating from one language 
to another. 
From the floor: No matter how you put 
it, the “Hertz puts you in the driver's 
seat” slogan always means “Hertz makes 
you a chauffeur” in Germany. 
Mr. Bob Mann: The Volkswagen ad, 
“Think Small”—is that copy, or a crea- 
tive idea? 
Mr. Houston: Copy. There is no way to 
talk about an idea. You can only indi- 
cate it. 
Mr. Mann: You are talking a lot about 
copy: I find in all American articles, es- 
pecially those of Printer’s Ink, there is 
much more emphasis on copy than I have 
ever found in any other country. Can you 
recollect any well known ads without 
copy? 

Here, someone brought up the ‘Mod- 
ess’ campaign. 
Mr. Samstag: You can’t have any com- 
munication without an idea. 
Mr. Houston: We do ads in this coun- 
try, in English, send them in English to 
an agency in another language area. 
With it we send our best version of the 
ad in that language, and we try to point 
out the two or three things we would 
like not to be changed unless absolutely 
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essential.. Sometimes it is essential. We 
believe, for instance, that it is wise to 
say “Coca-Cola” in all countries. I do be- 
lieve that the difficulties are far less than 
our colleague believes. We find that most 
of the things that motivate people here 
will motivate people in whatever lan- 
guage. But I don’t believe you will ever 
get the problem totally solved for the sim- 
ple reason that you have two centers of 
generation of pride in an idea. You send 
an ad from your agency with reason to 
believe that it will produce in other 
places. It’s a good idea to take as many 
precautions as possible: send the Amer- 
ican version, send another language ver- 
sion, point out the things that are not 
terribly important, things that are fairly 
basic, etc. You end up getting 40 or 50% 
workability which is pretty good. 

Mr. Teale: I agree with you. I think 
American advertising sent abroad is far 
too sophisticated for the markets it goes 
to. Take Coca-Cola for example. The 
educational level here is so high that it 
is difficult to drop it, from here, to the 
level of other countries. 

Mr. Samstag: It should not be an ad at 
all, it should be a selling problem. In- 
stead of sending an ad already created, 
it should be a description of a need. 

Mr. Robinson, (I.M.S. Inc.): I knew a 
man who gave me the complete back- 
ground of a problem, no ideas as such. 
It went into copy and layout from just 
the information and facts—not from an 
idea. 


Session 2 

Mr. Hugh Morris, (Young & Rubicam, 
San Francisco): I gather from the first 
question and the answers to it that the 
converse of it would be true: that you 
can take a good piece of copy and good 
art and create a good idea. 

Mr. Samstag: This can’t be. No piece of 
expression is a good piece of expression 
that signifies insincerity. A good piece of 
copy is a good idea. There is nothing 
else. Until it becomes a picture, it’s noth- 
ing. 

Question: The question is whether the 
existence of an idea is a thing. Back to 
the Volkswagen. This was a thing to sell 
compact cars. There are numerous other 
manufacturers who make compact cars. 
Maybe the words and music of other 
manufacturers of compact cars don’t come 
up to the Volkswagen words and music. 
But can’t they be good? 

Mr. Samstag: If the words and pictures 
don’t come off, it is not a good creative 
idea. 

Mr. Houston: Pay no attention: this fel- 
low's nutty as a fruit cake. 

Mr. Samstag: And he’s an expert on fruit 
cakes. 

Mr. Fields, (D’Arcy Advertising) : A copy- 
writer may be a good man but some- 
times he does not direct the copy in the 
direction you want. How do you handle 
a copywriter like that? 
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Mr. Samstag and Mr. Houston: Fire him. 
Mr. Samstag: It’s the problem of the copy- 
writer to get along with me. 

Mr. Houston: I no longer argue with 
them as long as I used to. 

Mr. Fields: You don’t have to. But when 
you're younger than the copywriter you're 
trying to direct... 

Mr. Houston: There are a number of 
ways I see our contact men doing this. 
Maybe the best way is to lie—say that the 
client doesn’t like his idea. There’s never 
any use in copy that doesn’t sell. We're 
not interested in winning awards. I once 
had a copy chief who didn’t like women. 
One day, when I was. out, he fired the 
best copywriter I ever had—simply be- 
cause she was a woman. But if you let 
an advertisement go through and it’s 
wrong, it is your fault, not the copy- 
writer's. 

Mr. Fields: 1 believe it would be a good 
thing for every copywriter to attend 
client meetings. 

Mr. Houston: At only one client meet- 
ing in ten is it safe to have a copywriter. 
Mr. Samstag: It is the head of the de- 
partment who is responsible. If anything 
goes wrong, you are the one who should 
be fired. 

Mr. Leigh, (Philco): I believe that, even 
domestically, every ad is directed towards 
a particular market. It’s the same dif- 
ference. It’s always directed to some spe- 
cific point. And the rules applicable to 
domestic are applicable to international. 
Mr. Houston: I think there are two other 
rules applicable to foreign markets. Take 
any ad and take it to a foreign market: 
there are sufficiently different customers 
and circumstances to warrant your wish- 
ing to make a change. But there is an 
almost universal tendency for an adver- 
tising manager, etc. in each country to 
magnify his differences. The other thing 
is that you have a desire on the part of 
the local person to prove to you that he 
knows some things that you can’t pos- 
sibly know. Even in other English-speak- 
ing countries this occurs. This may be 
true to a very small extent. But the things 
that are alike are greater than the things 
that are different. You must watch the 
perfectly human tendency to exaggeraic 
the difference. 

Mr. Samstag: What's the perfect way to 
advertise in Texas? Send a man to Texas 
for four years and then have him work 
with a team on ads for Texas. The local 
man should be able to advertise better. 
Usually, he is not. Consequently, it is 
often bette: to dilute the knowledge of 
the man in Madison Avenue and send 
it to Ecuador, or wherever, because the 
man in Ecuador is often a fifth-rater. 


I think the point about how to work 
with your copywriters has all sorts of 
answers. You have to treat every indi- 
vidual as an individual. If you’re work- 
ing with a creative man with imagina- 
tion, you ought to be able to get him to 
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develop his work along the lines you 
want. 

(General discussion followed on the 
subject of a single piece of copy going 
around the world. It was almost gener- 
ally agreed that the problem (and an- 
swer) was to get a reasonable transla- 
tion of it.) 

Mr. Stock, (from England): The ques- 
tion of communication puts the finger on 
the spot. The problems differ from mar- 
ket to market. It may be possible to 
produce a series of ads but it is seldom 
possible to take them as is around the 
world. If one is selling a basic idea and 
if some interpretation of that idea can 
be got across to local people, the result 
may differ widely from the art and copy 
produced here—but may be more effec- 
tive in that local market. The method 
we have used is to give the local agency 
as detailed a brief as we can and then 
let them produce an ad in their own 
way, their own style. We then have that 
copy re-translated into English to see if 
the original briefed idea is still there. 
Mr. Houston: There’s a dual problem. 
You can frequently get an enormous 
amount of heat from a complete ignor- 
amus. He will tell you how much bet- 
ter his bad ad is because of the condi- 
tions in Burma. 


Mr. Samstag: If your foreign advertising 
agency were to prepare two ads: one pre- 
pared solely by them for their own ter- 
ritory and one along the lines of your 
brief, and then you were to test the two 
of them: I think that in most cases the 
one which originated in the U.S. would 
win. But it’s never given this chance. 
Mr. Stock: I'm sure that if one keeps 
very close contact with the local people 
they will be more inclined to go along 
with one. 

Mr. Houston: The most difficult thing 
about international advertising is to get 
a good ad in English. In fact, just to get 
a good ad. If you can’t understand why 
a man wants to change an ad, then don’t 
change it. If he thinks it’s wrong, make 
him tell you why. If there is a good 
reason for a change in an advertisement, 
then this reason can and should be ar- 
ticulated. 

Mr. Samstag: Before one can be a tyro 
in international advertising (somebody 
mentioned early that he was a tyro in 
international advertising), you have to 
be a tyro in advertising—period. It’s the 
intelligence of the man that counts. (Mr. 
Samstag then told the story of a man who 
knew absolutely nothing about advertis- 
ing and had been a professor in English 
literature. Mr. Samstag hired him at 
$6,000—because he would not hire him at 
the $4,500 for which the man asked—and 
after six months—because he was an in- 
telligent man—he knew more about ad- 
vertising copy than almost any copywriter 
on the staff. He finally left Mr. Samstag 
at three times the salary.) 


Mr. Houston: Do you get good ads from 
a foreign agency? 

Mr. Don McKellar, (Ford International) : 
We have a regular exchange system which 
we have all over, and we bring in and 
send out material to other countries. We 


get a lot of good stuff. 

Mr. Dougherty, (Remington Rand): I 
saw a Rolls Royce ad in Austria—it was 
all type, in English. “Rolls Royce—the 
finest car in the world.” Everybody who 
could read it and could afford to buy 


the car would take the action. Your prod- 
uct, generally is the problem. We find 
that most of it is a matter of a nuance 
of the language or nuance of expres- 
sion. Very seldom was a good ad not 
translatable. 








Syvan Barnet 


Session 1 
@ MR. BARNET opened the roundtable 
meeting by outlining the subjects to be 
covered. 
Relationships and differences between 
public relations and advertising. 
Definition of public relations. 
Where does public relations stand in 
the corporation. 
How can effective public relations be 
carried out in terms of media, etc. 
Other elements and reasons for inter- 
national corporate image advertising. 
Separation of overseas public relations 
from home office. 
Budgets—expansion for 
tions. 
Mr. Allen then outlined other subjects 
to be covered. 
Importance of corporate image abroad. 
Differences between overseas public re- 
lations and advertising from domes- 
tic public relations and advertising. 
Present methods and improvements on 
same for public relations overseas. 


Mr. Wally Peck: How about small to 
medium company overseas who may be 
PR minded but can’t find adequate ser- 
vices and can’t maintain own PR de- 
partment for various reasons? How much 
of our budget should we set aside for the 
PR work to be done? Where do we find 
the people who will do the job? Where 
does all this fit into the smaller budget? 


Mr. Allen: In a unique problem like this, 
the situation must be closely examined 
so as to keep in mind the best interests 
of the company abroad. One answer would 
be to find intelligent people and invest in 
training to take advantage of the first- 
hand knowledge of these natives. This is 
a realistic situation and home-grown tal- 
ent might, in some cases, prove to be 
the solution to the problem. The com- 
pany would have to be willing to find 
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good PR men in these countries and in- 
vest in training. 

Mr. Karl Ettinger: It is very difficult to 
talk about American and foreign differ- 
ences. One could not assume corporate 
image has the same importance in Europe 
as it has in the U.S. It may be the de- 
sire of European corporations not to 
conduct corporate campaigns. There are 
strong pressure groups for government 
ownership overseas. The situation also 
exists in places where the press releases 
must omit names. 

Question: Isn’t this why you should ad- 
vertise? 

Mr. Ettinger: The emphasis should not 
be put so much on the writing up of 
news but on the creation of news. 

The ‘point was then made that the 
material you provide is important. Ma- 
terial which is interesting to the pub- 
lisher will be published. If the news is 
too commercial, they will not run it. 
Mr. Barnet: When you want to announce 
a new product, do you have trouble 
having the name of the company men- 
tioned? 

The consensus of opinion was that 
there would be no trouble if the release 
is worded so the publicity light falls on 
the news of the new product. The com- 
pany name can appear in the _back- 
ground. Of course, paid advertising must 
then be used to support this free pub- 
licity from the press. No word must be 
given in the paid ad of the publicity 
given the product by the press. This is 
very bad overseas press relations. To keep 
everyone happy, the paid advertising 
should be carried out in both interna- 
tional media and local media. The local 
press will look more faorably upon a 
company using their local media. 

Overseas editors are less lazy. One of 
the reasons is that in the U.S. many firms 
are able to write trade news as well as 
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the newspapers. In the European coun- 
tries, firms ask the editors if the ma- 
terial submitted is up to their specifica- 
tions and they will write back and ask 
for more material. Getting more people 
into the field overseas and getting tech- 
nical people who can approach editors 
on their own level is important in this 
respect. 

The U.S. is very corporate minded. In- 

ternational area budgets for the small to 
medium firm are much smaller and there 
are very many different areas of interest 
to be concerned with (e.g. distributors, 
producers, suppliers) . 
Mr. Ned Kandee: The need and desires 
of most corporate or institutional adver- 
tising overseas points up the fact that 
there are no essential differences between 
first-line newspapers in the U.S. or any 
other part of the world. There are, of 
course, certain technical differences (e.g. 
in the U.S. one must pay to run cor- 
porate statements while in some coun- 
tries of Europe, these statements are run 
without charge as a public service) . 

Corporate advertising is not a substi- 
tute for legitimate news which would ap- 
pear in the news column. News is news 
anywhere in the world. If there is a 
good legitimate news item, including 
earnings of a major corporation, and it 
is put out in a dignified restrained news 
form, it will be published anywhere. 
There are countries that have legislated 
against a corporate or trade name in 
news. Of course, as far as PR people are 
concerned, this is a grave mistake. 

Corporate image can be news in many 
cases. A successful PR story is always 
news. 

Mr. Kandee: The press should be given 
the opportunity to use news as it appears; 
then you can take out paid space. 

Mr. Barnet: Advertising is news today. 
Corporate advertising is some of the best 
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use of the news (e.g. annual reports) ; 
but advertising of news releases or news 
releases of earnings is very low in the 
press around the world. 

Ford International was questioned as 

to what they do about their publishing 
of earnings. 
Mr. F. Huybrechts, (Ford Belgium): We 
always send the statement of our earn- 
ings to the press. Some are always put 
in. We know this good press is a result 
of Ford’s being one of the very first U.S. 
companies to go overseas. We have con- 
tributed to economic growth in Belgium 
and have set an example by helping the 
country of Belgium. 

Ford do Brasil has good press support 
also, another of Ford’s representatives re- 
marked. Publicity on sales advertising is 
completely supplied from institutional 
PR division in charge of institutional ad- 
vertising. We have to support the tra- 
dition of being in Brazil 22 years. We 
have a good name and image to support. 
We use every medium in Brazil to di- 
vulge what we are doing, what we have 
done, what we are going to do. We also 
make use of house organs for the Bra- 
zilian workers. 

Concerning announcing reports and 
statements, according to Brazilian law, 
the annual statement and report made 
by the Board of Directors must be pub- 
lished in two newspapers—one is the of- 
ficial newspaper and the other any choice 
of the company. This has proven to be 
very successful in Brazil. 


Session 2 

Mr. Ettinger brought up the subject 
of differences in the acceptance and the 
attitude of the people who control media 
overseas. 

The point was made that instead of 
ready made handout, more emphasis 
should be placed on newsworthy items 
that are created rather than the things 
that just happen to happen. 

Examples of newsworthy events such as 

company sponsored events followed. One 
example—DKW sponsored trips of their 
cars through European countries. This 
resulted in numerous articles. Everyone 
covered the events. It was very inexpen- 
sive but it was a good example of crea- 
tion of news. 
Miss Elaine Henno, (Owens-Corning In- 
ternational) : Owens-Corning works very 
closely with architects on Fiberglas. As 
an extension of this close work, Owens- 
Corning sponsored a trans-Atlantic tele- 
phone conference between architects in 
Bogota and Toledo. Even though Fiber- 
glas was not mentioned as sponsor dur- 
ing this conference, the complete tran- 
scripts published in every leading archi- 
tectural trade magazine did make men- 
tion of Fiberglas’ sponsorship. This, of 
course, resulted in good publicity and a 
good image of Fiberglas. 

The question of distinction between 
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advertising and public relations and 
what is public relations was raised. 

Mr. Allen gave the following defini- 
tions: 

Public Relations is the method of 
analyzing and influencing public opin- 
ion. 

Advertising is the utilization of me- 
dia space or time with payment to get 
a desired message across. 

Publicity is the product of news or 
feature stories which are judged in 
terms of their editorial merits and are 
printed without payment. 

Propaganda is information designed 
to influence the reader to do or to 
want to do what you desire him to do. 

The following comments were made by 
various participants: 

American firms are not using adver- 
tising sufficiently to solve their public 
relations problems in overseas employee, 
stockholder, community, etc. relations. 

Budgets are not big enough to blanket 
international media. Pin-pointing in lo- 
cal media is needed to get at the right 
publicity. Public relations and PR_ bud- 
gets should be expanded considerably. 

Public relations and advertising de- 
partments must work closely together on 
some level, but completely separate ad- 
vertising and public relations budgets 
should exist. 

Sales departments should keep out of 
these budgets since they are not main- 
tainde to sell news. 

How much is needed should be deter- 
mined for the individual budgets before- 
hand and not during budget year. Other- 
wise, taking away from one budget to 
add to another occurs, and it usually is 
taken from the PR budget. 

Question: Who should have the power 
of check and control when the various 
divisions (e.g. Public Relations, Adver- 
tising, Sales, etc.) must of necessity show 
their products to each other? 

Mr. Allen: Where the departments in- 
tegrate at the top, necessary co-ordina- 
tions should be made between the two. 
Where the departments are split on the 
staff level, co-ordination where the pub- 
lic relations and marketing and adver- 
tising activities come together should oc- 
cur. They should come together regular- 
ly to iron out these areas. 


Mr. Edward Altshuler, (Ascon Manage- 
ment Corp.): At present, the U.S. gov- 
ernment is engaged in a big export pro- 
gram. Los Angeles is very small at the 
present in this field. There are 17,000 
firms in Los Angeles but very few are 
in the international field. Can the small 
to medium size firm in the Los Angeles 
area enter the international field using 
public relations effectively? How should 
they do it? How much would it cost; and 
who should be used to do the job? 

Mr. Allen: The situation will turn out 
to be individual cases, depending on 








product and nature of marketing prob- 
lems. 

It was pointed out that companies of 

this size could not afford to do corpor- 
ate public relations. Their marketing 
problems could be solved by advertising 
on some limited scale. Licensees in these 
countries are better qualified to do this. 
Question: When does the need for pub- 
lic relations arise? 
Mr. Cord: Even when you open an of- 
fice with just a secretary, you have a 
need for public relations; and as the of- 
fice grows, so does the PR need. 

Examples followed of various small to 
medium size firms wishing to enter the 
international field and use public rela- 
tions effectively. All pointed out the fact 
that knowledge ot the particular country 
or countries to be entered was important 
—how the people thought,’ how they 
would react to possible infringement upon 
their own businesses. Good PR_ work 
must precede any move by a company 
into a new locale or country to avoid 
hard feelings resulting from any real or 
imagined infringement and to establish 
an image of the company as one which 
will be helping the country and to help 
along the image of the U.S., since the 
company is a representative of the US. 
in this new country. 

The specific problem of how to help 

prevent an oil company from being tossed 
out of Latin America was then brought 
up. 
Mr. Ettinger: There is no 100% protec- 
tion possible—there is no safe solution. 
Liaisons should go into the countries 
using oil to supply answers to questions 
and suggestions to aid local workers. It 
was effective 12 years ago, it is effective 
today. 

It was generally agreed that chances of 
an oil company now in Latin America be- 
ing able to stay are rather slim. The best 
protection would be to give local equity 
participation as rapidly as possible. 

When a government takes over the 
petroleum industry in a country, they 
must eventually call in advisers. This is 
a good opportunity for PR work. 

The problem is not one of negotiation 
with governments, but with getting to 
the people and convincing them of the 
good name of the company involved. 


Mr. Allen: A company must get to the 
influential sector of the public and con- 
vince them that individual ownership is 
desirable over state ownership. 

Mr. Ettinger also agreed that the opin- 
ions of the intellectuals is a decisive fac- 
tor in the oil nationalization programs. 
The most important place to start would 
be with the university groups, profes- 
sors, lawyers, etc. 

Question: Will the Latin American intel- 
lectuals, even when informed of the 
facts, change their minds. 

Answer: In Latin America, there is a 
nationalistic pride in one’s own country’s 





oil industry versus an out of the countrys 
owned one. There is something sacred 
about petroleum to the Latins. You can 
give them facts, and still there is no re- 
sult. Petroleum is an emotioral thing in 


Latin America. But if you show the 
Latins proven facts from outside their 
own country, rather than facts concerned 
with a company of their country, it will 
become clearer then to them. The peo- 


ple will not immediately become emo- 
tionally and personally involved. You 
must approach the Latins through round- 
about methods as far as the oil industry 
is concerned. 








Caroline Stella 


Session 1 


@ The Chairman put the first question 
to the roundtable “Are International 
Magazines . Too Competitive?” Other 
questions were introduced: “Js the Ad- 
vertiser happy with this’; “What is the 
cut-off point in competition?” On the 
basis of different objectives it was gen- 
erally agreed that international maga- 
zines are not competitive. Comment was 
made to the effect that international 
budgets are smaller and have therefore 
to fight harder for business. 


On International Media the Chairman 
suggested that magazines could give more 
information regarding the economics of 
various countries. The question was 
raised, “Is there an impartial organiza- 
tion to provide a survey based on local 
information?” The point was made that 
there is a dearth of international mar- 
keting data. In the U.S. this is more 
readily available from U.S. Government 
sources. 


An example was given as to how mar- 
keting data had been compiled by the 
IAA Chapter in Curacao. In 1959 the 
30 members prepared a media survey. 
Their return was 500 answers to 1,000 
questionnaires. The booklet was sold at 
$10 to non-IAA members, $5 to mem- 
bers. From this they made a profit. 


Rudy Dovale—R. J. Dovale Advertising, 
Curacao, said that although copies were 
made available to IAA members, there 
were not enough demands even at the 
$5 price. He suggested that any IAA 
group abroad could make such a sur- 
vey. It was recommended that one way 
to get market data would be for research 
departments of international magazines 
to get together to compile the material. 
It was suggested that the IAA form a 
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committee to set up data sheets by which 
to get back standardized marketing in- 
formation. The research department of 
each international magazine was felt to 
be the proper organ to set this up. The 
data sheets would then be sent to IAA 
chapters around the world for completion. 


This brought up the question, “How 
do you compare the purchasing power 
in different countries?” John Caragol 
made the summation that with 27 edi- 
tions the Readers Digest finds that the 
income levels of different countries vary, 
that “markets” are established by the 
kind of home, the conditions under which 
people live, the commodities they own. 
He also made the statement that income 
brackets ‘can be ascertained on a pro- 
portionate level. 


The discussion focused on the variety 
of surveys, few of which contain uni- 
formity of approach. Conflicting  re- 
search material was said to confuse the 
client. Reasons for this conflict were 
given: Each magazine has a different au- 
dience. Each country has a different 
problem. It was recommended that the 
agency and the advertiser should make 
the decision as to which magazine does 
the best job. 


Session 2 


Media men made the statement that 
they object to agencies which do not per- 
mit them to contact the client directly. 
Their objection to this procedure was 
that some agencies do not have experi- 
enced media people on staff. David Dut- 
ton, Deputy Managing Director, London 
Press Exchange, made the statement that 
it weakens the hand of the advertiser if 
media sells them directly. Representatives 
of advertising agencies made the com- 
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Frank Bernaducci 


ment that media representatives have a 
dual responsibility—to the client and to 
the agency. 


Observation was made that the danger 
of media reps going directly to the client 
results in confusion on the part of the 
client and creates an unfavorable atmos- 
phere for media people. The comment 
was made that the concept should come 
from the agency, that the agency presents 
a completely integrated program and 
there is a danger to this if media “pitches 
his own book independently.” It was felt 
that after the presentation had been made 
to the client, media people were free 
to see the client if they chose. One ad- 
vertiser stated that he would prefer that 
media reps deal through the agency and 
that they learn all about his business so 
as not to waste his time. He also stated 
that he had no objection to seeing media 
reps who might want to give their sales 
pitch after they had lost the business. 
“There’s always next year.” A represen- 
tative from another agency made the 
statement that some publications were 
unwilling to accept a decision and let it 
rest, after the decision has been made. 
Some media reps were found to request 
case histories and there was reticence on 
the part of the agency to release this 
information. 


A case in point was made by one of 
the magazine representatives, one which 
he felt, and other reps concurred, would 
be beneficial to media, the advertiser and 
the client. He felt it was an ideal situa- 
tion for the agency to set aside a specific 
time schedule each year, during which 
both the agency and the advertiser would 
listen to media presentations. This was 
felt to be ideal but consumed too much 
time. The project had been tried once 
at J. Walter Thompson. 
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INTRODUCTORY REMARKS 


by Ralf Brent 

International broadcasting is truly in 
being — it is here. 

The purpose of this discussion is to im- 
press upon those present the importance 
of this fact so that they may pass it along 
to those with whom they come in con- 
tact. International broadcasting must grow 
to be as important as the other interna- 
tional media. It has a responsibility as a 


maturing business. 


Why would anyone want to broadcast 
from the U. S. to other places of the 
world? News programs and special events 
programs from all around the world are 
broadeast and rebroadcast. More and more 
stations are going on the air. There is an 
increased interest among the people. The 
great influx of Japanese shortwave re- 
ceivers has increased our general audience 
quite a bit. The reason for the ownership 
of numerous shortwave sets is that it is 
an accepted means of broadcasting be- 
tween metropolitan areas, where there are 


no wire lines to link networks. 


\ major part of the round table discus- 
sion was devoted to the necessity of a reli- 
able, standard source of information for 
international broadcasting. 

Because broadcasting purchases are 
made locally, on a market-by-market basis, 
there has been a lack of information for 
this media. Not only rates are needed, but 
also statistics on radio, television, revised 
once a year, published in a international 
broadcasting directory. Such a publication 
would be very uneconomical if it were 
confined to rates alone. 

The Latin American market is well 
covered with statistics and information; 
England is overstatisticed; whereas Aus- 
tralia should be covered more thoroughly 
because it is a good market. There is some 
information available about Japan. 
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by Alfred Stern 

Television works internationally in the 
same general pattern. International busi- 
ness should recognize international broad- 
casting as a new medium. Many com- 
panies are getting into international 
broadcasting, and it is definitely a grow- 
ing business. 

The growth of television abroad has 
been tremendous. Germany is moving 
ahead in this field at a tremendous speed. 
Great Britain has almost a fully developed 
system reaching 85 to 90% of the homes. 
Japan and Africa are just getting started 
in television. Television is worldwide and 
in every major country of the world it 
will continue to grow within the next few 
years at a very rapid pace. 

We want to make television the kind of 
mass media abroad that it has become 
in the U. S. Here we consider television 
as a part of media, equal to magazines 
and radio. This is not so in the foreign 
market. People must be made aware of 
this means of advertising. We must en- 
courage the people to educate their own 
personnel and the U. S. clients in this 
new media. 


DISCUSSION 


NBC has advertising information for 
various countries, but agencies and ad- 
vertisers wouldn’t think of calling a net- 
work for such information. ‘Television 
Digest” has graph forms of the percentage 
of homes all over the world having tele- 
vision. They also have the penetration in 
markets listed. 

Something to draw together all statistics 
on international radio and television is 
necessary. Stations could submit rate cards 
and other information and compile it for 
one publication, similar to Standard Rate 
and Data. 

There were varied opinions regarding 
the value of American shows and films in 
international broadcasting. Some seemed 
to think that American shows today are 
better than they were five years ago and 
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by Ralph Allrud 


If a country wants its economy to ex- 
pand, it will need commercial television. 
There is a strong need for a selling media 
as great as this. It contributes strongly to 
the growth of the economy. 


It was concluded from a debate in 
France on commercial television that a 
new government channel will cost $80 
million to create. This would require a 
license fee of $40 per television owner be- 
cause there are only two million homes 
that have television at present. Obviously, 
this would be prohibitive and growth 
would stop. 


There seems to be a dearth of under- 
standing and communication between ad- 
vertisers and the television and radio me- 
dia in various parts of the world. If in- 
ternational agencies were able to provide 
more market information, and if represen- 
tatives around the world were to provide 
more media information, it would make 
possible more parent company control, 
guidance and knowledge of their world- 
wide activities. Many international adver- 
tisers have indicated a desire for this. 


that their acceptance has been world-wide. 
Foreign countries usually cannot afford to 
produce the many shows, of the same 
quality, that we can offer. In some coun- 
tries no foreign shows rate as high as “I 
Love Lucy” and other American serials, 
even though they are dubbed. Again, in 
many countries dubbed shows have been 
killed — due to poor translation. 

There is a great deal of difficulty, es- 
pecially in Latin America. Among the 
twenty-one countries, you have at least fif- 
teen different versions of the Spanish Lan- 
guage. Therefore, you can’t make one 
television program for all of Latin Amer- 
ica. There is an intense national feeling. 
There is also difficulty in the type to of- 
fer. For example, one show from the U. S. 
may be a hit in one country and complete- 





ly unsuccessful in another, whereas a local 
production may react just the opposite. 

The Spanish language is not an unsur- 
mountable difficulty. The success of a 
show depends mainly on the translation. 
Spanish is a universal language in Latin 
America. There have been complaints 
about translation, but they are definitely 
the fault of the producer. When there are 
dubbed shows, a translator worries too 
much about the lip moving rather than 
the meaning of the script. People are 
aware that the show is dubbed, and they 
accept this. We must worry about correct 
translation. 

Great strides have been made in broad- 
casting in this country with some stand- 
ardized control over them. Television and 
radio accomodations can _ provide pro- 
grams with universal appeal to different 
countries if they develop properly. 

There is a tendency on the part of man- 
ufacturers to have their radio and tele- 
vision programing done locally, in each 
individual country. Probably there are 
more agencies outside of this country, lo- 
cated in the rest of the world than there 
are here — some small, some large. Never- 
theless, the tendency over the last ten years 
has been for centralized control. Many in- 
ternational advertisers have not only 
branches, but factories, and in many cases 
they leave the advertising in the hands of 
the local branch. Local branches resent 
being dictated to by the home offices be- 
cause they feel they want to be responsible 
for the business. The home office is con- 
sulted on the budget, but the loéal branch 
has its own agency. Many home offices 
have not been supplied with enough ma- 
terial and statistics, and in most cases, 
tocal control is necessary. 

International broadcasting is young; it 
is untried, in a lot of areas, and we're go- 
ing to make mistakes. But first we must 
get success stories, then others will follow. 
Only then can we do the things sug- 
gested. 

There is a lack of confidence shown 
among American advertisers who place 
business in local markets. They will soon 
realize that a sale through one agency will 
cost far less than many local agencies. 
There is international radio and we must 
prove it successful. International broad- 
casting is very new and _ international 
headquarters are reluctant. 

Question: You mentioned that you 
think parent companies should become 
more interested in the use of interna- 
tional media. Don’t you think this is 
against the general trend to consider each 
market separately? .There is no language 
problem within the stations in the differ- 
ent regions of the U. S., but international- 
ly, this would be difficult. 

Answer: It will be difficult. People who 
favor more headquarters control point out 
that the differences between countries are 
far less apparent than the similarities. We 
don’t mean, however, that everything 


would be done by the parent company in 
the headquarters country. 

Question: What is the proportion of 
shortwave listenership in Latin America 
compared to local listenership? 

Answer: There are approximately 
twelve million shortwave receivers in 
Latin America from Mexico down. 40 to 
50% of all the sets are shortwave. We can- 
not measure accurately, but we can put on 
a program, make an offer, and get re- 
sponse and compare it with other ad- 
vertising media. I do not believe, how- 
ever, that we can compete with the local 
station in some programs, such as the local 
disc jockey shows, etc., but we can pro- 
vide local stations, through shortwave 
systems, shows which they cannot provide 
for themselves. 

Question: Doesn't the I.A.A. have some 
sort of a committee to develop and create 
an international advertising directory? 

Answer: The project was abandoned. 
We need a company to do the job and 
make money from it. If we could get peo- 
ple interested in it, it would be valuable 
to advertisers, agencies, stations and the 
entire international advertising industry. 
The accuracy is going to depend on the 
people submitting the information. 

Question: Wouldn't it be possible to 
have a principal show and break it down 
with supplementary parts for each of the 
twenty-one republics? “Time” magazine 
has special sections governing each part 
of the world. Why can’t we do this in 
production? 

Answer: If the Latin American stations 
could afford to pay the production costs 
for this type of thing, we would be happy 
to do it. 

Question: Couldn’t we make some ar- 
rangement to send a live show from the 
U. S. all around ‘the world? 

Answer: When we put a show on film, 
we only have the production costs once. 
If we were to tour other countries with 
the show, we would have production costs 
again and again, plus transportation, 
which would be expensive and not at all 
worthwhile. 

Question: Do you think a U. S. company 
could go down to Latin America and 
produce a thirteen-week series of programs 
and sell them to various international 
television stations and networks, as well 
as the U. S., and still have profitable re- 
sults? 

Answer: A good production could be 
filmed in Latin America, using their best 
talent, spending the money there, and 
selling the films to other countries. We 
will then get what we are asking for — in- 
cluding use of local talent. 

NBC is considering producing twenty-six 
half-hour programs, specifically for inter- 
national use. It cannot be done for Latin 
America, however, because the market is 
very small. But elsewhere, NBC can afford 
to experiment with this plan and are 
about to do so. 
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Wednesday Morning Session 








The session convened in the Jade Room at 9:30 a.m. Conference Chairman 
Harry C. Thompson, presiding. 

CHAIRMAN THOMPSON: This is really the most important day of the Congress. 
Yesterday was our “Problems” day and today is our “Profits” day, and we have 
three gentlemen who will tell us how their respective organizations have done. To 
introduce them, we have Oscar Cornejo, of Cunningham and Walsh, Third Vice 
President of the IAA, and one of the most loyal, active, enthusiastic members we 
have. So, Oscar, if you'll take over now for the rest of the morning. 

CHAIRMAN Cornejo: In keeping with our policy of very short introductions, 
we'll start off this morning with Mr. Alfred Barth, who is going to tell us about 


overseas marketing in evolution—not revolution. 


Oscar Cornejo 


Marketing Money Profitably 


Alfred W. Barth 


Senior Vice President 
Chase Manhattan Bank 


Axrrep W. Bartu, born and schooled in Switzerland, has been in foreign 
work since 1921, banking since 1923. During World War II, he served in 
Spain as Chief of Finance of the Board of Economic Warfare and with the 
Office of Strategic Services, coming back to Chase Manhattan in 1944. He 
was made Administrative Head of the International Department of his bank 


in 1960. 


Let us think for a minute of the industrial revolution 
currently going on in the world. It may truly be said 
to be the mid-20th century phase of that same indus- 
trial revolution which started in Western Europe and 
in America during the 18th and early 19th centuries. 
And the forces at work then might be said to have had 
their beginnings centuries before with the Crusades, or 
with the great voyages of Columbus, Magellan and 
others who put the old world in touch with the new. 

The great inventions of the 18th and 19th centuries 
played so decisive a part in creating a new kind of soci- 
ety that the term “industrial revolution” is perhaps not 
too violent a description of the changes they produced 
and the impact they have had. 

However, the word “evolution” is unquestionably 
more definitive than “revolution” in describing the 
process of development of men and nations, including 
political thinking, economic growth and achievement, 
and relationship with the rest of the world. No people 
and no age could pass directly from a primitive and 
simple way of life to the complexities found in the 
major countries of the world today. 
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The great inventions of our twentieth century are 
playing a decisive part in creating a new kind of world- 
wide community which is evolving rapidly and is al- 
ready resulting in dynamic changes. These changes, 
affecting as they do every aspect of life in every nation 
of the world, because they are the results of vital in- 
dustrial improvements, become, first of all, the respons- 
ibility of the business community — people like you 
and me, and others like us everywhere. Solving the 
problems which face us today is not something which 
can be turned over to the next fellow, or to govern- 
ment. The skills and knowledge represented here in 
this room today are in a large measure responsible for 
U. S. leadership in today’s industrial revolution. It is 
we who must work diligently and wisely to solve the 
problems caused by it, and, at the same time, to secure 
and further our own economic position. 

High on the list of problems which face us is the 
current movement toward economic regionalism — al- 
ready having a profound effect on our economy. Pro- 
jects for regional economic integration are in various 
stages of planning or execution in many parts of the 


sneer 


world. In Europe there is the common market and the 
Free Trade Area; in Latin America the proposed Cen- 
tral American common market and the proposed Latin 
American Free Trade Zone, not to mention possible 
associations in Africa and Southeast Asia. Unquestion- 
ably, this is going to mean stiffer and stiffer competi- 
tion for the United States. Not only for our own mark- 
ets and for markets in the economic regions — but we 
will also face increasing competition for the important 
“non-affiliated” or independent markets throughout 
the world. 

One of the major reasons for this stiff competition 
is believed to be a generally lower level of wages pre- 
vailing outside the United States. But let me say right 
now that I think this point could be given too much 
importance. In measuring the final production cost of 
any item, wages represent only half the picture. The 
other half is man hours involved in producing the 
item...or productivity. If a man gets 50 cents an 
hour and takes ten hours to make a pair of shoes the 
production cost is the same as it would be if the man 
gets $2.50 an hour and takes only two hours to make 
a pair of shoes. 

So far, productivity has been generally higher in the 
United States. American workers have more time-sav- 
ing capital equipment at their disposal and, therefore, 
achieve a greater output per hour. Add to this the fact 
that most raw materials, fuels and power costs are less 
expensive and you have a much better idea of the over- 
all competitive manufacturing picture. 

There is no doubt that throughout the world in the 
near future improved techniques, better capital equip- 
ment and increased manufacturing capacity will in- 
crease productivity. At the same time, however, wages 
will be going up at an increased rate, as they are al- 
ready in Europe and Japan. 

I believe that in Europe, for instance, if wages and 
fringe benefits continue to rise substantially as they 
have during the last few years, the United States may 
still hold its competitive position — with one proviso 
— U. S. wage increases in the future must be based on 
increased productivity and not purely on escalator 
clauses in labor contracts. 

In addition to presenting stiffer competition, these 
international trade associations can put, and in some 
cases are already putting, the U. S. at a disadvantage 
through discriminating trade barriers. This is done by 
the lowering of trade barriers between the member 
nations while maintaining a tariff wall to the outside 
world. This can pose serious problems for U. S. firms 
which depend on export trade. Many individual com- 
panies producing in the U. S. may see their export 
markets challenged in all parts of the world. 

Yet here again the picture isn’t all black because 
every effect has its counter-effect. If associations of na- 
tions are successful in their attempt to improve their 
entire economy, and thus become stronger competitors, 
they can also become bigger markets for U. S. goods. 
Rising wages and rising prosperity abroad should 
create an even greater demand for certain U. S. pro- 


ducts. After all, countries with more to spend buy 
more from abroad as well as at home. 

If the world economic forces which have been whit- 
tling away at our competitive advantages are so evenly 
balanced, are there any features indigenous to Amer- 
ica which may help the U. S. to continue to operate 
profitably in this booming world market? In my 
opinion there are two. 


Don’‘t Sell America Short! 


First, we in the U. S. have an advantage which will 
be hard for any nation to overcome in our technology 
and research. It must be remembered that the pattern 
of world-trade never remains static. New products and 
new ways of doing things are constantly being devel- 
oped and relative costs are constantly changing. Do 
you realize that substantially more than half of U. S. 
industrial exports today are products which didn’t 
exist 10 years ago? The United States right now is 
spending in excess of $10 billion anually, on research 
and development — far more than any other nation. 
These expenditures are almost certain to result in the 
further export of many products which are not even 
know today, and they will help cut costs and hold ex- 
port markets for other products whose present outlook 
is not too sanguine. 
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The second advantage which we still have, and must 
maintain, is a highly developed knowledge of advanced 
marketing techniques. 

That, ladies and gentlemen, is your business! And 
being your business it puts a very heavy responsibility 
on your shoulders. From here on each of you may be 
a determinnig factor in whether or not U. S. industry 
continues to operate at a profit, not only abroad, but 
right here in the U. S. as well. This marketing know- 
how is really amazing. Today in the United States you 
are spending almost $12 billion a year on advertising 
alone and this represents about 3% of total sales. 

You have developed sales and distribution methods 
which include sales contests, consumer contests, give- 
aways, throw aways, free trials, free samples, penny- 
sales, and loss leaders. We plead, cajole, tease, tempt, 
pressure, and intimate. As a result, through mass com- 
munication techniques millions of people can read 
the printed word or hear an electronic voice and be 
activated into purchasing thousands of new products 
from money-eating robots at any location in the U. S. 
You have developed the technique of packaging pro- 
ducts with such appeal that they sell themselves by the 
gross off shelves in super markets which are bigger than 
aircraft hangars were 20 years ago. Yet these stores are 
manned by only a few clerks. 


Know “how-to”, yes — but also “where to”! 


Now, this didn’t just happen overnight. Revolution- 
ary as United States marketing may be, it still has 
taken almost 150 years to reach its present state of 
development. This evolutionary process has in turn 
been a response to the purchasing power resulting from 
our economic growth. The fact that today, because 
of our particular situation, we have mass purchasing 
power is the reason for, not the result of our mass mark- 
eting methods. To assume, therefore, that these mark- 
eting methods are applicable to other societies without 
the mass purchasing power can result only in failure. 
We must instead realize at what stage each new market 
is, and make sure we know when to use what we‘know. 

We in the U. S. are too often inclined to go charging 
into a new country, proudly using everything in our 
basket of new ideas. We then proceed to fall flat on 
our face. Like a diver executing a perfect one-and-a- 
half with full twist into an empty tank, the perform- 
ance is magnificent — the results disastrous! 

Have you ever tried to set up a frozen foods industry 
in a country that has no refrigerators, or appropriate 
a one hundred thousand dollar newspaper campaign 
in a country which was 90% illiterate? Have you ever 
tried to sell some of our up-to-date disposable paper 
products to people who consider it wasteful to throw 
things away? 

Well, it’s been tried, and tried by big companies 
with all the marketing knowledge right at their finger 
tips. 

We just cannot, and must not, try to force our mark- 
eting methods on all other people. Certainly we believe 
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in the industrial development of foreign countries, but 
not so rapidly that it will disrupt the economy they are 
trying to create. This growth must be brought about 
by increased contact and constant exposure — again 
an evolution, not a revolution. 

Whether you’re selling in the common market or in 
South America, Japan or Pakistan — remember local 
language and custom differences. Just take, for in- 
stance, the simple matter of marking faucets on bath- 
room fixtures. Some people may see nothing wrong 
with sending our products overseas with “H”’ and “C” 
markings for hot and cold. However, a Spaniard tak- 
ing a shower might be a little more concerned after a 
good scalding since ‘““H” to him would indicate “hela- 
do,” or cold, and “C” would stand for “caliente” 
meaning hot. Some time ago, European and U. S. 
manufactures solved the problem by using the com- 
mon language of color — red for hot and blue for 
cold. 

When we set up our branch office in Paris we fol- 
lowed the American banking pattern of having all the 
staff in the open and the manager in an office on the 
main floor. We found out only too soon that some 
major customers were convinced that they were not 
getting to see the top man because in French banks 
the brass hats are always in private offices on the sec- 
ond floor or higher. Needless to say we were quick to 
give our manager his status symbol. 

Now you may say it’s all very easy for you to talk 
about marketing for a profit, but what do banks know 
about our problems? Well let me just say, very sim- 
ply, that our problems are your problems. Our profit 
picture depends on your profits. And an element of 
a bank’s stewardship is to protect its depositor’s mon- 
ey. For this reason an international bank today has 
to do many things which people never think of as a 
bank function. International banks, because of the 
very nature of their functions, have had to accumu- 
late a great supply of international information from 
all over the world. I -honestly think that most com- 
panies don’t take full advantage of the services and 
aid which an international bank can give them in 
their overseas marketing operations. Often they don’t 
realize that most international banking firms not only 
have specialists in almost every field of industry such 
as petroleum, aviation and automotive, but they also 
have specialists in every country in the world. It is the 
function of these men to know as much as possible 
about their countries, not only from the economic and 
industrial point of view, but political as well. 

Let me add that investments abroad need not al- 
ways entail the export of dollars. Our bank, for in- 
stance, has often been instrumental in making it pos- 
sible for American industry to invest abroad by rais- 
ing the necessary capital locally. 

So don’t overlook the fact that an international 
bank can be an extension of marketing intelligence 
for your company. Also, remember that there are 
many other services which can help you abroad. 


We have travelled a long way this morning and 
taken a look at the whole wide world around us. 
We've even taken a look backward in history to the 
18th century and its industrial revolution. Its effects 
have been so far-reaching that they influence every 
aspect of our lives today. In the past decade alone 
total value of world trade rose from 56 billion dol- 
lars to over 100 billion dollars. What will be the ef- 
fects of today’s industrial revolution? Let’s look ahead 
for a moment. 

Over the next 10 year period, the population of 
Western Europe is expected to increase by 9% and 
its national output by 70%. By 1970 the size of this 
market is expected to be larger than the U.S. mar- 
ket is today. 

Latin America’s population faces an increase of 70 
million during the decade ahead combined with an 
even faster rising per capita production. This cannot 
help but bring with it a rising standard of living and 
also make it a larger market than the U.S. market 
is today. 

Japan, one of our most important markets in Asia, 
is expected to reach a national output of $60 billion 
by 1970. Restrictions were recently reduced on some 
U.S. exports entering Japan and the government is 
currently working on further improvements. 

Africa represents a large, untapped market as well 
as one of our greatest challenges. Newly independent 


Nigeria alone offers a population of 40 million and 
an almost unlimited potential for growth. 

For those of us in the American business commu- 
nity, these facts present an enormous challenge and 
an equally enormous responsibility. Imagination and 
responsiveness rather than blunt aggressiveness and 
dull-headedness is demanded in every case in order 
to produce the profits which are an integral part of 
our marketing philosophy and our basic economy. 
Applying American marketing techniques to the ex- 
tremely advanced European common market is vast- 
ly different from making them work in the business 
community of a new nation like Nigeria or an old 
nation with a different culture like Japan. Each of 
these marketing opportunities represents a different 
stage in the evolution of a world-wide industrial econ- 
omy. 

An international banker looks at marketing with 
an eye on the business climate and the geographical, 
historical and political factors involved. You who 
specialize in marketing specific products use another 
eye which is related more directly to your individual 
problems. Looking with two eyes gives us perspec- 
tive. It is only by using our combined vision, knowl- 
edge and skills that we may hope for the wisdom 
which will secure the development of this current 
evolution into an industrial revolution that is a prof- 
itable one, for all of us. 





Marketing a on P, rofitably 





You must wonder what a construction man is doing 
on a program devoted to international marketing and 
advertising. Unlike most of you who merchandise con- 
sumer products to mass markets, we deal in highly 
specialized technical services with a very limited field 
of customers. And in most cases we don’t sell our work 
as you construe the item; we bid and negotiate for it in 
the open, competitive market. So I must admit I had 
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construction contracts. In 1946, he was elected a Director and Vice President 
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a few reservations when your chairman approached 
me with this idea. But I suppose our worlds are not 
really very far apart — whether you’re selling tooth 
paste or building dams, to be successful overseas, you 
operate under many of the same basic principles. For 
this reason, it gives me a great deal of pleasure to be 
with you today to share some of the experiences we 
have gained in 40 years overseas, and I do hope you 
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might pick up an idea to apply to your own situations. 

There’s another good reason you might be interested 
in overseas construction. It plays an important role in 
opening remote areas, pushing back frontiers and — in 
the long run — creating new markets. In the under- 
developed areas in particular the effect of new con- 
struction is most dramatic. Whole regions literally 
come alive when a new road is completed and the in- 
habitants discover they have a way of moving their 
goods and engaging in commerce — regardless of how 
primitive. Often the pavement is hardly dry on a new 
road before it is packed with people carrying all types 
of wares and products. 

Unfortunately, too few people have an interest in 
these underdeveloped areas. The great fascination to- 
day is with Western Europe and its massive purchas- 
ing power. But I sincerely feel you may be shortsighted 
if you neglect the more remote countries. This is where 
population is exploding, where people need virtually 
everything and, incidentally, where the free enterprise 
system will be put to its severest test. Despite current 
political strife, these areas will surely forge ahead. Their 
economies, as rudimentary as they are, are growing 
faster than our own. They have vast human and mate- 
rial resources, abundant energy and an unquenchable 
thirst for the good things of life. 

Certainly the problems seem almost insurmount- 
able — the one crop economies, the absence of a mid- 
dle class, the crying need for land reform, the unspeak- 
able poverty. But we cannot ignore this challenge to 
help these people to a better life. 

These people are determined to improve their lot 
and will accept any help offered. If our economic sys- 
tem is to be adopted by these countries, private in- 
vestment must play a large part. Adequate political 
safeguards must be devised to encourage an influx of 
capital. The growth potential is staggering and the 
survival of our system lies heavily in the balance. 

Before we take a look at Raymond International’s 
overseas operation, let me take a minute to tell you 
something about this unusual business of heavy con- 
struction contracting. I don’t think there’s another 
field like it. For one thing, the contractor is a nomad. 
He stays in one place just long enough to complete 
some kind of structure, then salvages what he can of 
his equipment and moves elsewhere. With each move 
he encounters a new set of conditions — not only dif- 
ferent design but unfamiliar weather, geography, labor, 
soil and variety of others. Although there are similar- 
ities between projects, whatever the contractor builds 
is unique. There are few opportunities for automation 
and mass production. His is a custom made service. 

Overseas, these problems are multiplied many times 
over — and compounded by new ones — including 
language, climate, government and community rela- 
tions, complex currency convertibility, differences in 
culture and customs, lack of skilled labor, long supply 
lines, and many others. 

For American construction firms, the chief markets 
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are in the underdeveloped areas. Although Western 
Europe is enjoying a massive construction boom, it is 
pretty much out of reach for the U. S. contractor. The 
local building fraternity is well established and highly 
developed, and the American firm is simply not com- 
petitive, except on highly specialized work such as the 
English Channel Tunnel which Raymond and its as- 
sociates are now planning. 

A construction company consists of three basic 
elements: men, money and equipment. No contractor 
has a significant advantage in money or equipment. 
So people make the big difference — especially over- 
seas — where the responsibilities are extremely de- 
manding. 

Raymond International first ventured overseas 
about 40 years ago. We were among the first of the 
present day U. S. construction firms to do so on a fair- 
ly substantial basis and, in fact, we were lonesome un- 
til World War II. Now we have lots of company. 

At first we stayed fairly close to our specialties of 
foundation and marine construction, and expanded 
cautiously as we built up knowledge of new areas of 
the world. Our overseas operations have grown sub- 
stantially in size and scope since that time, and today 
better than half our annual volume of between $100 
and $150 million is derived from work in about twenty- 
five countries on six continents. 

Any success we have had overseas is the direct result 
of basic policies established by management many 
years ago, augmented and adjusted by experience since 
then. They have guided the company ever since, and 
as time goes on, make more and more sense. Although 
tailored for our own specific needs, these basic policies 
would serve as sound working principles for any inter- 
national operation. And I would like to cover them 
briefly, and show how they have helped the develop- 
ment of Raymond International. 

Very early in our overseas experience, management 
recognized that a foreign business cannot be run effi- 
ciently as a mere sideline to the domestic operations. 
It should be a separate entity — organized, directed 
and staffed for overseas work. If you make the decision 
to work abroad, you must plan on being there for the 
long pull. Make serious efforts to integrate your organ- 
ization into the social and economic frameworks of the 
countries in which you operate, because casual en- 
trance into the international arena almost always fol- 
lowed by hasty retreat. 

Raymond’s experience in South America is a case 
in point. In many ways the current situation in the 
emerging countries in Africa bears similarity to condi- 
tions South of the Border 20 or 30 years ago. At that 
time, many of these countries were in the early stages 
of development, and looked to Americans for all kinds 
of advice, aid and assistance. Unfortunately, unscru- 
pulous operators capitalized on the general lack of 
business sophistication and left some bad impressions 
of American free enterprise. 

In those days these people were not always familiar 
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with the intricate details of contracts, construction 
plans and specifications. Even the basic engineer-con- 
structor relationship often—times was beyond them. 
So we had to operate on a highly flexible basis. We 
had to be prepared to offer a much wider variety of 
services than we did in the U. S. If a particular struc- 
ture turned out to be something other than what the 
local people had anticipated, we made the necessary 
changes, even though it was built accurately to plans 
and specifications. In other words, we — and other 
American firms — bore the responsibility of giving 
these peole what they really wanted. Unless we adapted 
ourselves completely to the local scene, we certainly 
would not have remained there very long, and I’m sure 
both sides would have suffered. 

As time went on our South American subsidiaries 
grew and developed on a very sound basis. Gradually, 
most American personnel were replaced by nationals. 
A good example is our company in Colombia. Today, 
except for a few temporary specialized construction 
managers, the entire permanent organization is Colom- 
bian, from the president on down. This company has 
operated successfully for many years because it is based 
on good business principles and it’s about as close as 
you can come to integrating a foreign-owned organiza- 
tion into a.local economy. 

I spoke briefly before of the paramount importance 
of assigning only top grade people to an overseas oper- 
ation. In construction, an overseas project manager 
must possess all the skills and abilities of a first rate 
construction executive — plus a bag full of others. He 
must be diplomatic, stable, self-reliant, tolerant, pa- 
tient, flexible and capable of handling a range of prob- 
lems well beyond the grasp of the average man. 

The wrong man on an overseas job can do irrepar- 
able damage in a very short time. Manners, morals and 
customs must be thoroughly understood and .appre- 
ciated. Courtesy, for example, is a much more im- 
portant factor abroad than it is in this country. In fact, 
in some countries, raising your voice to a man is the 
equivalent of assault. If a manager wishes to terminate 
a worker, he does so in a most diplomatic fashion, 
often without giving any reasons. A smart manager 
never accuses a man of anything, especially in parts 
of Latin America, unless he has absolutely irrefutable 
evidence. Otherwise the subject may very well sue for 
character assassination — and probably win his case. 

Calling on local dignitaries is a major undertaking 
in some areas. It demands full compliance with rigid 
rules of protocol, often including top hat, striped trou- 
sers and patent leather shoes. It may also require din- 
ing with local officials, and eating a variety of dishes 
most of us would find somewhat less than appetizing. 

Another lesson we have learned overseas is that best 
performance is usually the result of blending U. S. and 
local philosophies of business management. American 
methods rarely can be transplanted intact. This is 
particularly true of construction. In the U. S., contrac- 
tors mechanize to the hilt, then attack a project in 
blitzkrieg fashion to reduce time and cut costs. Over- 
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seas, time is often less important. And in some remote 
areas, an army of workers carrying gasoline cans can 
pour concrete more cheaply than our latest machinery. 

Differences in local customs, traditions and even 
superstitions can sometimes be important factors. 

I remember in 1940 when we went into an un- 
developed section of Samoa to build an airstrip for 
the U. S. Navy. There was literally nothing there ex- 
cept native tribes who lived happily on fishing and 
raising taro and a few other vegetables and fruit. A 
tribe consisted of a native village of about 200 men 
and women, and a chief. We went from village to 
village, arranging with the chief to allocate some of his 
men to us, and after visiting about 10 villages, we as- 
sembled a force of about 200 natives for the job. 

Clocks were unknown to these people, and each 
village had a crude sundial which regulated work 
hours. When the shadow reached a certain point, they 
started work. When it reached another point, they 
quit for the day. 

This was fine, except that between summer and 
winter there was almost a two hour difference in the 
work day. Having a job to do and wanting to work 
longer hours, we purchased clocks for each village and 
carefully explained to each chief and his men that from 
now on they would come to work at 7 o’clock or else 
get fired. They were delighted with the clocks and all 
understood what we meant by 7 o'clock. The day we 
made the change, no one showed up at the designated 
hour. But when the shadow crossed the line, they all 
appeared. 

We threatened and we pleaded — all to no avail. 
And in the end, we had them build one of their dials 
in front of our own office, and from then on we all 
worked by the sun. 

Sometimes we even have problems with witch doc- 
tors. Occasionally, if we don’t treat an injured worker 
quickly enough we're liable to find him back in the 
native village under the care of the resident witch doc- 
tor. And the care is usually quite weird. In some places, 
for example, the local witch doctor will treat a broken 
leg by breaking the leg of the nearest chicken and 
hanging it up on the wall of the hut. According to 
custom, if the chicken pulls through there’s hope for 
the injured worker. If not, the witch doctor might just 
make sure his record is preserved. 

We had an interesting problem with witch doctors 
a few months ago on a harbor construction job on the 
West coast of Africa. We were building a trestle to a 
small offshore island which, unknown to us, had been 
a tribal burial place for centuries. When we finally laid 
the last girder that completed the trestle, the native 
workers suddenly dropped their tools, scurried home 
and locked themselves in. We were mystified at this 
behavior until we learned that the local witch doctor 
had predicted that the spirits, trapped for centuries on 
the island, would now walk back to town over the 
trestle and haunt the populace. We had a complete 
work stoppage until one of our enterprising superin- 








tendents came up with a solution. He rounded up 
every available generating set and played lights on the 
trestle all night long. The natives watched intently, 
and by morning they were finally convinced the spirits 
were not inclined toward midnight walking. But only 
then did work proceed normally. 

These examples certainly are extreme, but they 
point out the necessity of knowing as much as possible 
about areas of the world in which you plan to operate. 
Sometimes this calls for establishing joint ventures or 
partnerships with local entreprises. In all cases, it 
means market research —- which can range from an 
informal gathering of local opinion to the elaborate 
methods with which many of you people are thorough- 
ly familiar. 

Keeping our customers informed about Raymond 
is a different problem. Because of the lack of good 
media in most of the underdeveloped areas, we rely 


heavily on reaching our customers through the foreign 
circulation of U. S. trade and business magazines. For 
example, we have been advertising in Engineering 
News-Record on a continuous basis for more than 50 
years, and we also carry on a continuing program of 
publicizing our accomplishments in all appropriate 
trade journals. We make rather elaborate movies of 
our outstanding projects and they are translated into 
many languages and distributed around the world. 
Oddly enough, one of our engineers who toured 
Russia last summer was quite surprised at how well 
he was received. He learned later that one of our bet- 
ter construction movies had been brought into the 
country a few years before and given wide distribution. 
That about covers the high points of Raymond’s 
international business. We’ve been happy for having 
taken the steps overseas, and foresee good prospects 


ahead. 





Profits ond the , eo eee Agency 





We are all aware of the problem of making a mark- 
eting success in underdeveloped territories against local 
competition when there hardly exist such aids as ef- 
fective advertising media, good distribution facilities, 
competent marketing and advertising services. But 
even when these desirable aids do exist, a successful 
American domestic brand will not necessarily find the 
going easy. Let me tell you about one product field 
where British brands have withstood very well the 
U.S. brands. 

In Britain, as you know, you have the basic re- 
quisites for successful marketing of consumer goods: 
well established national advertising media, press, 
magazines, commercial television and 50,000,000 peo- 
ple living in an area no bigger than Oregon, experi- 
enced efficient advertising agencies well used to mark- 
eting problems. So you’d think that in the shampoo 
field such experienced international firms as Procter 
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and Gamble, Colgate-Palmolive and Gillete ought to 
make a reasonable showing in the shampoo field with 
Drene, Lustre-Creme and White Rain all having been 
in the British market nearly ten years or more, and all 
using leading London ‘agencies to advertise their 
brands. But, in fact, their combined share of the mark- 
et is under 6%. 

Now let’s take three British shampoos all marketed 
by the Beecham Group — all marketed for the first 
time in the post-war period — Silvikrin, Bristow’s and 
Vosene Shampoo. The three brands (two of which we 
handle at the L.P.E.) now have a combined share of 
over 25% of the market. 

But if the going is tough in the toilet goods field, it’s 
also tough in the proprietary medicine field. Indiges- 
tion, headaches, colds, aches and pains have been with 
us a long time and there are plenty of British brands, 
heavily promoted, to bring you quick relief. 
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About the same time as I was working on Silvikrin 
in the post-war period I was also account executive on 
Alka-Seltzer. Alka-Seltzer had been introduced to 
Britain just before the war but was not available 
throughout the war. As soon as they could, Alka- 
Seltzer restarted exports and began to manufacture in 
England, and it has had a very considerable success in 
Britain. 

Now the lesson of these two brief examples from 
Britain is something that we all know, but sometimes 
forget. Being able to manufacture a first-class product 
does not under present conditions, assure success. The 
appreciation of marketing conditions and the modifi- 
cation of marketing strategy to meet those conditions 
is essential. 

This brings me to my second main point. 

At yesterday’s meeting, Mr. Scott was saying that 
from his experience with Seven-Up he has found that 
in the international field he prefers to rely on the local 
advertising agencies, although he does make use of 
certain American international services, and we had 
a speaker from the floor, I think from Young and 
Rubicam in San Francisco, who was stating the ad- 
vantages of a chain of offices. 

But I sensed from Mr. di Scipio, who was the Chair- 
man, some feeling that specialists in international 
marketing and advertising are not very frequent in 
the States. This may be a wrong assumption I got from 
the question, “Have you got one man who gives his 
whole time to international advertising services?”, and 
this impression of the dearth of truly international ad- 
vertising men was heightened by the comment, or the 
lack of comment at the other meetings I attended. 

There did not seem at any time to be any statement 
as to the international services which are given for the 
international marketeer, and I wondered how this 
could be. It seemed to me, from our experience at 
LPE, this answer is very simple. The answer is that the 
profits, if you are going out to give this international 
service, are nowhere as easy to get as they are in the 
establishment of domestic offices. 

If you wish to give service in international markets, 
you have to have information, and affiliates, and know 
what those affiliates are capable of in at least 60 
markets. It is no good if you have just five or ten 
autonomous offices. You must be capable of dealing 
with the world as a whole. 

You have also to be capable of dealing with the ad- 
vertiser who has fragmented appropriations, a multi- 
plicity of campaigns, and a frightening variety of needs 
in a variety of languages. 

I noticed from some figures I had from Intam, 
which is our International Division, that for one Brit- 
ish client, Reckitt & Colman, we are handling 30 dif- 
ferent products in 34 different markets. This requires 
a pretty considerable service and a pretty expensive 
service, so it does look to me as though it is this prob- 
lem of profitability which has led to, shall I say, a lack 
of enthusiasm among American agencies in providing 
centralized international service. 
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American agencies have set up in various parts of 
the world some very efficient, some very effective and 
probably some very profitable autonomous offices, but 
these autonomous offices, of themselves, do not pro- 
vide the service that is increasingly needed in Britain 
and America for the exporting firm or the internation- 
ally-minded firm that is on the way up. 

They haven’t got to the stage of being able to set up 
plants in the major territories of the world. Their 
market is the world and to get a devent turnover in the 
world markets they have to have a lot of small turn- 
overs from the 60 or more territories available to them. 

Now, the services they need must be provided if the 
international marketing scene is really to give any sort 
of service similar to that which has been expected in 
Britain and also in the United States. 

I don’t believe it is lack of money among the Amer- 
ican agencies. I haven’t got the profit figures of the 
American agencies in New York but I’ve got profit fig- 
ures of their American offices in London, and I pro- 
pose to give these to you because I understand it will 
be a matter of interest to a number of people, and I 
think it gives an indication that if this sort of money 
can be made in London then presumably the profits 
ought to be bigger here, and that there ought to be the 
money available for giving a full-scale international 
service by all the leading American agencies. 

Let’s have a look at the London profit figures and, 
before anybody gets alarmed and thinks I’ve been 
snooping in the files of the agencies, I should explain, 
in Britain all companies have to deposit at a central 
source, a government source, their list of shareholders 
and their profit and loss accounts and balance sheet 
for every year. The only exception is if you are a 
British company you can be an exempt private com- 
pany if you have less than 50 shareholders. 

The figures I give are from what is called “Bush 
House” in London, and you have to pay 15-cents and 
you sit down and study some very fascinating records 
of both American and British companies, if you have 
the time. I didn’t have the time but I sent somebody 
down to do it for me. 

Here are the figures before taxes, because this is the 
normal method of preparing companies’ accounts but, 
for your information, corporate taxes in the U.S. take 
about 50 per cent of the profits away. I’ve taken two 
years for comparative purposes, 1958 and 1959, and 
I'll read the names out in the order of billings which 
is given in Advertising Age, 1959. 

First, we have J. Walter Thompson, who topped 
the American agencies from the billings point of view. 
In 1958, they made $735,266, in 1959 they had a very 
considerable increase and they made $1,080,676. 
Next, Erwin Wasey Ruthrauff and Ryan, 1958, $538,- 
000 and 1959, $815,421. Young and Rubicam, 1958, 
$743,587 and 1959, $690,000. McCann Erickson, 
$175,964 in 1958; 1959, $85,744. Foote Cone and 
Belding, $262,323 in 1958 and in 1959 $263,000. 

Now, all of these offices are being operated in Lon- 
don and have been for ten years or more but I thought 
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it might be interesting to look at two of the offices, 
formerly British-owned but now American. 

The first one, Hobson Bates and Partners, in 1958 
they had $123,000 and in 1959, $57,000. Benton and 
Bowles, $205,000 the year ending April 1959 and ’60, 
Benton and Bowles — April 30th, 1960, they had a 
loss of $64,000. 

Now these, I assure you, are pretty considerable 
sums by British agency standards. As a basis of com- 
parison, the London Press Exchange had been march- 
ing pretty well side by side with J. Walter Thompsons, 
up to 1958. In 1959, we went up 10 or 15 per cent, 
whereas Thompsons went up something like 40 per 
cent, so they headed the field without any doubt. 

But these figures alone do not mean much unless 
you relate them to billings. The billings, in fact are 
not published in the official accounts and so in order 
to have some comparison I have taken the actual cer- 
tified accountants’ figures and compared them with 
the Advertising Age estimates of billings and, on that 
basis I’ve also worked out what they are after taxes. 
I think this is the normal basis in the States and it will 
give you a better idea. 

Just taking the 1959 figures, J. Walter Thompson, 
in Britain, 1.45 net after taxes; Erwin Wasey, 2.05; 
Young and Rubicam, 2.25; McCann Erickson, 0.3; 
Foote Cone and Belding, 1.05; Hobson Bates, 0.37; 
Benton Bowles in the red, 1.1, but they’ll get some tax 
rebate. London Press Exchange, 1.25, and we regard 
that as a reasonable figure. 


EUROPE 


a3 


If these profits are smaller that what those American 
agencies are making in New York, I think there is no 
question at all that a better international service can 
be given. 

On the basis of the amount we make at LPE, we 
have spent a lot of money developing our international 
service. On the basis of what we have been able to 
plough back from °47 onwards, we have developed 
a centralized international agency service. 

I have brought along some maps, which Ill show 
you, because I think these underline the reason why 
we felt it necessary to have this central service rather 
than setting up autonomous offices in 60 or so markets. 
These maps represent what we estimate is the quality 
of agency service available around the world today, 
and I assure you it was much worse in 1947 when we 
started putting money into the international side. 

I think you have to give advice on all the territories 
of the world, and that is why we feel we have to have 
the central knowledge in London. It has to be a per- 
sonal knowledge, which can come only by the agency 
man’s traveling around and looking at other agencies 
in all countries. 

We have, in fact, six grades. Because of the time 
element, I just want to show you Europe, Asia and 
Africa, because I think you are probably more in- 
terested in seeing these. 

Now, we reckon that outside North America there 
is only one country that justifies coming under Grade 
1 and, not surprisingly, we think it is Britain. Before 
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Mr. Tamm of Sweden gets to throwing things at me, 
I think I should explain that the service in London is, 
I would say, entirely comparable with that of New 
York. 

I don’t believe there is any territory outside of Bri- 
tain that can give this breadth of service. There are 
some very good offices in other countries but the aver- 
age services are not so good. So for Grade 1 we have 
Britain (indicating). Grade 2, Western Germany, 
Sweden and Italy. They vary from Western Germany, 
where the Thompson & McCann offices are first-class, 
down to Italy where the broad spread of agency service 
is not very good. 

Grade 3, Norway, Finland, Denmark and Austria 
and this, indeed, in Europe, is pretty good. 

Now, let’s see how the picture worsens as you come 
away from these industrialized nations. When you 
come to Asia, Japan is the only one, I think we classify 
as Grade 2. There is India, which is Grade 3, and 
when you get down to 4, 5 and 6, we needn't go 
through the countries but the agency service there is 
very poor. 

Can we now look at Africa, a country with big 
developments and where in Grade 2 is the Union of 
South Africa. There is Grade 3, Rhodesia and, for the 
rest, Grades 4, 5 and the great area of 6, of course, 
largely non-existent for agency service. 

The media information available from the world as 
a whole, once again outside the North Americas, is 
pretty scanty and we undertook a very large job in 
1959 when we collected information from the whole 
world on the availability of commercial television. I 
have a copy here of the Intam commercial television 
data book, which as you can see is a pretty thick affair, 
and for every country outside North America we have 
done station coverage and area, and we have all the 
statistics, which are available to the international ad- 
vertiser, and we have had them brought out in this 
one book. The cost was something like $30,000, and 
we sold it for some ridiculous sum, $30, I think. But 
there is no question, it was a very necessary and a very 
valuable document. 

We are presently engaged on a research of statistics 
for the whole of the European Common Market, 
which will be published shortly. These are essential. 
We keep a complete file of all the main newspapers 
and magazines of every country in the world. 

I am told we are currently running a campaign even 
in the Belgian Congo and I understand we will have 





one in the Soviet Union during the time of the Trade 
Fair, British exporters have tended to use the whole 
of the world as their market from Victorian times. For 
such exporters we have a centralized agency service. 
Distributors in local markets, are sometimes, to say the 
least very friendly with the media owners and their 
recommendations as to the media you should use in 
their territory may be influenced by how much they 
can share with the owners of the media. Unless you 
have independent knowledge and general information 
from an associate advertising agency, which is fairly 
competent, you can waste a lot of money. 

But also the international agency has to give a serv- 
ice in the marketing field, a much more elementary 
service in a way, than is required in Britain or America 
for home market accounts. Our marketing people at 
Intam tend to act as “marriage brokers’. We know 
the European scene pretty well. We have a number of 
business contacts among distributors and, in a number 
of cases, we find when an exporter comes to us we in 
fact fix up the distribution and we help to do the 
price fixing and all this sort of thing to insure that any 
distributor is sufficiently interested to take on the line. 
Secondly, we want to be sure that he is really planning 
to get out and sell, and in the international advertising 
area the marketing advice has to be of this practical 
kind. 

Research facilities are almost non-existent in many 
territories and yet, this practical knowledge is an ab- 
solute essential and you have to spend a lot of money 
in putting in these services. 

We have this information from our own companies, 
in South Africa, in Rhodesia, for example, but in other 
territories we have a split commission with a selected 
associate agency. We will not accept accounts under 
a 20 per cent fee. I don’t think you can possibly give 
any sort of service at all in the international field on 
15 per cent. We manage to make a small profit from 
Intam, Limited, but it isn’t anywhere near as much as 
the 1.25 net we would like to make on the domestic 
office in London, but we are happy to do this because 
we do believe in fact there is a very great future for the 
agency business if they develop exports for manufac- 
turers. 

We believe the expansion of agency services offers 
tremendous opportunities, but it requires a tremend- 
ous courage to plough back money into the develop- 
ment of overseas services, which are not available at 
present, really, to manufacturers. 





Congress Chairman Harry THOMPSON brought the Convention to a close with the following summation: 


At some point you begin to run out of words. I 
guess we've reached that point and the best I can do is 
go back to my prospectus that is in your program. 


We of the Congress Committees set out to do three 
things. 

(1) Present today’s best thinking on international 

marketing — by professionals, for professionals 
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(2) Help strengthen the bonds of the International 
Advertising Association ; 

(3) Promote both individual and _ international 

friendship through business contacts. 

Only you can judge whether or not we accomplished 
these aims. I wish to thank all the Committee members 
for the hard work they have done and you for being 
with us. We'll see you here next year! 




















UNITED KINGDOM... 


e Mr. Basil Burton, “European Correspondent of 
THE INTERNATIONAL ADVERTISER, reports that the 
new Committee of the U.K. Chapter is as follows: 


Chairman: A. C. Burton Esq. 
Treasurer: Dr. M. Abrams 
Secretary: P. H. Palmer Esq. 


E. P. Godden Esq. 

F. J. Levens Esq. 

E. Pearl Esq. 

R. D. Bloomfield Esq. 


The Activities Committee of the Chapter is com- 
posed as follows: 


F. J. Levens Esq., Chairman 
E. P. Godden Esq. 

E. E. Jones Esq. 

P. D. Silvester Esq. 

D. C. Caldecourt Esq. 


The Committee has alreatly met four times and the 
Bye-laws are ready, though not yet finally approved. 

The Activities Committee has met once and a full 
programme is now being planned for the current fiscal 
year. 

Two highly successful luncheon meetings have been 
held, and the programme for next year is shaping up 
well to include a number of important meetings. 

As soon as plans are more clearly defined they will 
be reported. 


HOLLAND... 


* The recently founded Holland Chapter met on the 
Sth of May to discuss the draft of a new statute for 
the Chapter. Several suggestions for amendments of 
this draft were made, which will be incorporated in the 
final version, after which it will be presented for Royal 
Assent. In addition, representatives were appointed 
for the general project group as well as for seven 
technical groups. 

Chairman Fels urged the members to send in their 
recommendations for the Golden Tulip Award, to be 
presented at the IAA Conference in Madrid, and in- 
formed the meeting that panel discussions about ex- 
port problems to the United States would take place 
on the 13th of June. This panel will be formed by 
members of the Dutch Chamber of Commerce in the 
United States, while the discussions will take place 


under the auspices of the Holland Chapter, in cooper- 
ation with the Dutch Advertising Association. 

Mr. Fells then showed the new I.A.A. folder, which 
had just come off the press and will undoubtedly turn 
out to be a yery useful instrument in the membership 
drive for the International Advertising Association in 
Europe. 

The meeting ended with a very animated lunch, 
during which Mr. Roozen, manager of the Central 
Bulb Committee, talked about the problems of this 
interesting industry. 


NEW YORK... 


@ The following slate was elected at the Annual Busi- 
ness Meeting of the Chapter on May 25, 1961: 


President: C. Robert Devine, The Reader’s 
Digest 

Vice President: Eugene E. Weyeneth, McGraw-Hill 
International 

Secretary: Miss Mary Rodriques, Batten, Bar- 
ton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 

Treasurer: Monte Johnson, Campbell-Ewald 
Company 

Directors: Hugo D’Amato, American Exporter 
Publications 


Dean Hanshaw, International Gen- 
eral Electric Company 

William Kapp, Pfizer International 
Inc. 

Donald Morrison, American 
Machine & Foundry Company 

Harold Naideau, Avon Products, 
Inc., International 

Caroline Stella, J. Walter Thompson 
Company 


PITTSBURGH... 


@ The following officers and directors have been 
elected: 


President: W. F. Weimer 
Vice President: J. H. Colman 
Secretary- 
Treasurer: R. E. Kinter 
Directors: Mrs. J. M. Shea and Mr. Norton 


Weber for a period of 2 years; 
Fred Ferry and C. Dorsey 
Forrest for 1 year. 


Meetings are held on the Fourth Thursday of each 
month. The Vice President is also Program Chairman. 
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Sir John and Lady Ilott were honored guests at a luncheon tendered 
by the Committee on International Advertising of the American Asso- 
ciation of Advertising Agencies. Sir John is chairman of J. Mott Ltd., 
New Zealand advertising agency. Seated are: Lady Ilott, Irwin Vla- 
dimir, Chairman of the Committee, Sir John Ilott, Emilia Veve, Com- 
mittee Secretary. Standing: Paul R. Albright (J. Walter Thompson Co.), 
John A. Hise, Jr. (Compton Adv. Inc.), Norbert J. Delville (MacManus, 
John & Adams, Inc.), Norton B. Leo (Fletcher Richards, Calkins & 
Holden, Inc.), John D. Hayes (Erwin Wasey, Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc.), 
M. J. Malcolm (Doyle Dane Bernbach, Inc.), John Sasso (G. M. Basford 
Co.), Kenneth Godfrey (AAAA-V.P.), Alfred DeJonge (Benton & 
Bowles, Inc.). 


Directories Are in Season 


@ World’s Press News & Advertisers’ Review, London, 
has issued its 1961 edition of the Directory of Ad- 
vertising Agency Personnel & Data. It contains 70 
pages of information on nearly 600 British advertising 
agencies and advertising organizations, and also sec- 
tions on public relations consultants. Copies may be 
obtained from World’s Press News & Advertisers’ Re- 
view, P. O. Box 69, 9-10 Old Bailey, London 

uinea ). 
(1 guinea) - 
@ The 1961 edition of the Annual World Auto- 
motive Market Survey, which includes a Motor Cen- 
sus Map, has been published by McGraw-Hill Inter- 
national, 330 West 42nd Street, New York ($2.00 


per copy). ‘ 

@ The 1961 edition of the Custom House Guide, 
published by IAA member John F. Budd, has just 
been issued. The Guide, which lists 10,000 firms en- 
gaged in shipping and allied trades, gives data on 
foreign trade and U.S. customs regulations and con- 
tains a listing of 20,000 commodities, is now in its 
99th consecutive year of publication. Available from 
Custom House Guides, Box 7, Bowling Green Station, 
New York ($30.00). 


New Advertising Agency Network 
Dewn Under 


Three Australian agencies, Robert Hughes Advertis- 
ing in Melbourne, Murray Evans Advertising, Sydney, 
and Berwen Paine Advertising, Adelaide, have formed 
Australia’s first advertising network to be patterned 
on American network organizations. 
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miscellanews 


@ The Twelfth International Congress of the Fé- 
dération Internationale des Clubs de Publicité will 
be held in Turin, Italy, on August 27-30, 1961, in 
conjunction with the First International Congress of 
“Eurovente” (Centre Européen de Psychologie et 
Technique de Vente), under the theme “Connections 
Between Marketing and Advertising.” 


e 


@ An advertisement of Allis-Chalmers prepared by 
Klau-Van Pietersom-Dunlap, Chicago, which ap- 
peared in the trade publication Jndustria, had the 
distinction of obtaining a Readex award with a reader 
interest score of 44%. 


@ Colman, Prentis & Varley International, London 
Advertising Agency, has opened an office in Lausanne, 
Switzerland (Colprevar S.A.). John O. Roe has been 
appointed manager. 


e@ Trygve Dalseg & Co., Oslo, Ervaco Advertising, 
Stockholm, and Ervaco Erik Aaagesen, Copenhagen, 
have formed an affiliation under the name Ervaco 
Scandinavian Advertising. 

° 
@ East Africa—Its Heart, its Mind, its Market is the 
title of a booklet describing the actual and potential 
market, vital statistics and buying power of the terri- 
tory which comprises Kenya, Tanganyika and Uganda. 
Available free from Skyline Advertising Ltd., P. O. 
Box 30048, Nairobi, Kenya, East Africa. 





Japanese Agency Expands 


Dentsu Advertising Ltd., Tokyo, has acquired stock 
in Admakers, Inc., Philippine advertising agency. In- 
dications are that this move marks another step in the 
international expansion of Dentsu, planned in order to 
step up the marketing of Japanese products overseas, 
provide its clients with services geared to the require- 
ments of each country, and benefit the agencies con- 
cerned through the exchange of personnel and ideas. 


Special Film Presentation 


As one of the features of the IAA World Congress, 
Mr. Bruno Kiwi, director of Pearl & Dean Interna- 
tional, London, had been invited to demonstrate 
“Cinema Advertising’, but was unable to attend. In 
his absence, Kenneth A. Silver of Alexander Interna- 
tional showed some outstanding examples of commer- 
cial films. 

We regret that space limitations de not permit us 
to publish his accompanying remarks. 
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‘*T’ve been doing one of those amusing advertising tests, trying 
to tell the difference between gin and vodka.” 


Courtesy, Rank Screen Services 








your story and 


Soll... 


your services 
to your best prospects... 


the men and women who are 
most prominently engaged 
in international marketing and advertising . . . 


the members of the 
International Advertising Association. 


Advertise in their Magazine, 


the 
International Advertiser 


Please send all inquiries to the International Advertiser 
c/o International Advertising Association 
Hotel Roosevelt, New York 17, N. Y. 
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MEDIA NOTES 





@ By the end of the year, there will be three commer- 
cial television stations in operation in New Zealand, 
Channel 1 in Wellington, Channel 2 in Auckland and 
Channel 3 in Christchurch. Each will broadcast only 
on Tuesdays, Wednesday, Thursday and Saturdays. 


© Wettstein, Nowell & Johnson, Inc., 672 South 
Lafayette Park, Los Angeles, California, are the re- 
presentatives of La Métropole, Belgium, Elseviers, 
Holland, Handelsblatt, Germany, 24 Ore, Italy and 
La Vie Frangaise, France, for the Western U.S.A. 
European Media Representatives, to which reference 
was made in the May issue of THE INTERNATIONAL 
ADVERTISER, are the representatives only for the East- 
ern part of the U.S. 


@ Intercontinental Services Ltd., New York, has 
been appointed U.S. representatives of Lebanese Tele- 
vision, Beirut, Radio 5-60, Guatemala, Guatemala, 
and Radio YNX, Managua, Nicaragua. 

* 
@ The first issue of O Dirigente Rural (The Agri- 
cultural Manager), published by Publicagdes Educa- 
cionais Ltda., Sao Paulo, Brazil, will appear in Oc- 
tober, with a controlled circulation of 25,000 farm 
executives, including former subscribers to the 56- 
year old A Fazenda. ‘ 
e@ The reception of the German Commercial Tele- 
vision programs along the Danish and Dutch 
borders of Germany is having a profound economic 
effect in both Denmark and Holland, and may in- 
fluence the governments of these two countries in in- 
troducing Commercial Television, according to a bul- 
letin of Colman, Prentis & Varley International. 


Le Monde, French daily newspaper, has appointed 
Régie International, New York, as its exclusive adver- 
tising representative for the United States. Le Monde 
is part of TEAM (Top European Advertising Media), 
which has recently been formed by a group of the 18 
foremost European newspapers. 


Global Electronics, a new specialized electronics 
magazine, will make its first appearance in November, 
1961. Issued by TransWorld Publishing Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio, it will review, digest and report tech- 
nological information appearing in hundreds of tech- 
nical magazines, scientific essays, technical papers and 
journals of foreign countries. It will be the first ver- 
tical American magazine of this type edited for an 
American Electronics audience by American pub- 
lishers. 
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